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" I'm getting ready for Escapade's first birthday party . . 



and you’re invited! It is going to be 
held between the covers of the October 
Issue — the biggest and brightest Esca¬ 
pade you've ever seen!” 

The October Issue, Volume II, Num¬ 
ber 1, starts Escapade on its second year 
of bringing sophisticated entertainment 
to American readers, and it will be jam- 
packed with an eye-opening array of col¬ 
orful fiction, articles and the girls for 
which Escapade has become famous. 

But that's a month away, and mean¬ 
while, we’re pretty proud of this issue, 
the twelfth Escapade since we began 
publication a year ago. Ward Bowers 
has come up with another scintillating 
piece of satirical fiction in “Em Hanging 
By My Teeth,” the story of a disillu¬ 
sioned movie writer at the end of his 
emotional tether. 

Escapade's own Joe Knefler went to 
a recording session featuring a group of 
outstanding progressive musicians and 
came back with a blow-by-blow account 
of what goes on at such proceedings (see 
“New Sound”). 

Never tiring in its quest for unusual 
feminine beauty, Escapade assigned 
John Magee to an exclusive interview 
with gorgeous Tina Louise, and the re¬ 
sult is the handsomely illustrated “Rav¬ 
ishing Redhead.” 

And Escapade's talented traveling 
editor, Harry Roskolenko, paid a visit 
to the famed Folies Bergere in Paris and 
forwarded sjome delectable pictures and 
an accompanying article which is so de¬ 
scriptive of the naughty carryings-on at 
the Folies that to read it is to be there. 

There’s much, much more — stories, 
articles, humor and satire and, of course, 
pretty girls, including some very tasty 
pictures of Miss U.S.A. 

We believe that you’ll find “The 
Thirsty Man,” by Leonard Pruyn, to be 
one of the finest examples of short-story 
writing ever to be published in a maga¬ 
zine of general circulation. We’re proud 
to present it. 

In fact, we’re pretty pleased with the 
whole issue. 
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With the current lush crop of the 
screen’s latest ultra-colossals, sex-powered 
and otherwise, timed to hit the late 
summer and fall peak trade in the na¬ 
tion’s 5000 drive-in theaters to lure fans 
away from sweating over a hot TV set 
at home, the film industry’s New Look 
at the crest of its latest boom is sharply 
pointed up. 

One of the Hollywood revolutions of 
the past few years that has been all 
to the good of the paying public is the 
collapse of the time-hallowed star sys¬ 
tem. The top players all used to be under 
exclusive contracts to their studios, which 
dictated when and if they should work, 
what pictures they should make, and 
even tried to regulate their private lives 
and peer into their bedrooms. 

Today* the star’s the dictator, make no 
mistake. The studio bigwigs have to wait 
till the glamour king or queen they want 
is available, and the star’s agent is mean¬ 
while shopping around. “We might as 
well sign over the studio to them!” one 
ulcer-ridden executive sighed recently be¬ 
tween pops of Miltown. 

This situation stems from filmland’s 
post-war lean period, when the coming of 
TV and the settling down of returning 
GI’s left the jittery studio moguls caught 
with millions of dollars clinking out 
weekly in salaries to idle contract stars 
dallying at Palm Springs, and the spec¬ 
tator markets dried up. 

As contracts ran out, the movie makers 
in self-preservation dropped their options 
by the dozen. And when things inevitably 
began to pick up as the economic wheel 
turned, the stars and lesser fry, having 
had a taste of fending for themselves, 
soon found they could make out just as 
well or better, and be happier, free¬ 
lancing. 

Then, with zooming personal income 
taxes came the gimmick of the star in¬ 
corporating and producing his or her own 
pictures. So today, with movies and TV 
embracing in the sado-masochistic throes 
of co-existence, and the theaters, par¬ 
ticularly the drive-ins, filled again, the 
star is riding at the top and can write 
his own ticket. The result is a much 
healthier industry and immeasurably bet¬ 
ter and more mature product from Holly¬ 
wood. 

Example of the ascendancy of stars and 
the bigger-than-ever trend of today is 
Dore Schary’s filming of the best-selling 
“Raintree County,” due for autumn re¬ 
lease, after almost a decade on ice. Star¬ 
ring Montgomery Clift, who found him¬ 
self in more demand than ever after 
sitting it out for three years in New York 
while waiting for the right script to 
turn up, and co-starring sultry Elizabeth 
Taylor and exotic Eva Marie Saint, “Rain- 
tree County” commanded MGM’s biggest 
budget in history — a whopping $5,500,- 
000, spent at $55,000 a day. 


The studios today are more on their 
toes in the story department, too, with 
more intelligent attention to trends of 
public taste. Adult-slanted, intelligent real¬ 
ism is on the upgrade — after the sordid 
infantile avalanche of Mike Hammer 
sadism — and there’s a swing back to¬ 
ward the long-dormant psychological 
thriller. 

For instance, Paramount’s biography of 
Buster Keaton, in which Donald O’Con¬ 
nor plays the fabulous deadpan comedian 
of silent days, deals bluntly with Keaton’s 
alcohol problem and his tumble from 
the top. Hollywood has quit trying to 
fool the public with sugary fictionalized 
biography, says producer Robert Smith. 

The Keaton story of course follows the 
new “Lost Weekend” cycle set by the big 
success of “I’ll Cry Tomorrow.” But 
striking out for itself is Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock’s “From Among the Dead,” the story 
of a neurotic policeman whose obsessive 
fear erupts into savage murder. 

The revolution in the star system has 
had another beneficial effect in mak¬ 
ing the stars more responsible citizens, 
now that they’re in business for them¬ 
selves. The Peck’s Bad Boy antics that 
made the Sunset Strip such a notorious 
sex and sin rendezvous are a rarity in 
this latter day. 

Changing times hereabouts are reflect¬ 
ed architecturally too. Among old land¬ 
marks to fall to progress, on the impetus 
of the $1,600,000 Chamber of Commerce 
drive to beautify Hollywood Boulevard 
with such items as 2400 decorative pave¬ 
ment squares engraved with the names of 
stars, plus exotic street lights and other 
touches, is the nostalgic old Hollywood 
Hotel at Hollywood and Highland. Peo¬ 
pled by ghosts of Valentino, Fairbanks 
and all the fabulous greats of the Golden 
Age, the beloved old weatherbeaten 
hostelry has been torn down to make way 
for a $10,000,000 modern hotel, office and 
shopping development, to take its place 
on Hollywood’s erupting skyline along 
with the spectacular new Capitol Records 
Tower, the only round office building 
in the world. 

But one door closes, another opens. 
While Virginia Mayo in gold-cloth stole 
was dedicating the first silver pavement 
star at Hollywood and Argyle, old-timers 
were heartened by the rejuvenation of 
another beloved monument of silent 
screen days, the Garden of Allah on Sun¬ 
set Boulevard, originally built by lengend- 
ary Alla Nazimova and identified over 
the years with such golden names as F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Robert Benchley, Fannie 
Brice and Gertrude Lawrence. 

The storied Garden has been given a 
$250,000 modern face-lifting by its new 
owners, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
and Dudley Murphy. 

-EDWARD SULLIVAN 


barbs & balm. . . 

ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY DEPT. 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Miss Johanson (Barbs and Balm, Esca¬ 
pade for June) needn’t feel so sorry for 
herself. She is not the only lady who gets 
her rear end paddled by Dad. I doubt 
that owning your wonderful magazine 
brought on the spankings (unless Dad 
wanted an excuse to take the magazines 
away from her to look at them himself — 
and who could blame him?). She admits 
that there had been other occasions when 
she had crossed Dad — and talking back 
to him about your magazine was only 
the straw that broke the camel’s back, 
or the paddle that descended on her 
back, if you’ll forgive a pun. I am nine¬ 
teen myself and Mom and Dad don’t 
mind my reading fun magazines, but 
they do object when I get sassy, and the 
punishment for such an offense is al¬ 
ways a good, old fashioned bare-skin 
spanking — for my little sisters and 
brothers as well as for us teenagers. Be¬ 
lieve it or not, we all agree that we de¬ 
serve these hairbrush sessions across the 
parental knee. We are full of life and 
mischief, and if we weren’t curbed once 
in a while we’d probably commit some 
stupid errors we would regret later. In 
case you are interested, the procedure is 
always the same, only the amount varies: 
First a stern lecture until Dad or Mom 
are convinced that we know we deserve a 
whipping. Then we are marched to the 
bedroom and turned face down over their 
knees. In light cases, we can keep our 
panties on (slight comfort, I assure you), 
but in most cases our rear ends are well 
exposed to the instrument of punishment. 
The little ones get theirs with a good 
sized hairbrush, the teeners with a big 
paddle, or a leather strap, or a flexible 
switch. I can assure you that it burns for 
hours afterwards, and sitting down be¬ 
comes quite a problem. 

I was glad to hear that our parents 
are not the only ones who know how to 
punish sassy teenagers and would like 
your magazine to publish an article on 
the subject. It would make interesting 
reading and help cry-babies like Miss 
Johanson realize that they are not the 
only ones who face the floor from over 
Dad’s knee. 

WELL SPANKED 
(Please don’t publish my name — it 
would embarrass the family.) 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Your reply to the Johanson girl’s letter 
is remarkably confusing. 

By her own statement, this young wo¬ 
man has continued to live in her father’s 
house and probably accepts his contribu¬ 
tion toward the expenses of her educa¬ 
tion, although he has no real responsi¬ 
bility for her support. 

What grounds have you for believing 
that he may not control her activities in 
his home? 

The editors of Escapade may not frown 
upon cheesecake but would you make 
no objection if a girl were, say, to bring 
narcotics into her home or to establish 
a bordello there? 

Many parents have much the same re¬ 
action to what they consider to be ques¬ 
tionable literature. It matters nothing 
that Escapade does not approach some of 
the material which, as Helene Johanson 
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says, is available to anyone for a similar 
sum. 

I chance to be English born, the wife 
of a former American soldier. One of my 
very few complaints toward this country 
is the manner in which young people are 
led to feel that any privilege they may 
arrogate to themselves becomes thereby 
a right. The consequences of this attitude 
are visible almost daily in the press. 

Cases in point are my two attractive 
and popular sisters-in-law, now in their 
teens, who have more rare materials and 
pleasures than the girls in my whole 
village would have known to exist. Yet, 
had I ever dreamed of addressing my 
parents as these girls do at the slightest 
opposition, I would have been all but 
executed with corporal punishment. These 
girls are scarcely reprimanded; the con¬ 
cept of their being whipped is so startling, 
in this country, as to merit astonished 
comment by the editors of a sophisticated 
magazine! 

Had Helene Johanson no means of an¬ 
ticipating that these magazines were “cor¬ 
poral punishment potential” for her, and 
that she might have done well to leave 
them at school . . . ? 

I set out to inquire how an editorial 
staff capable of selecting the fiction and 
articles for Escapade can fail to see the 
incongruity of their position here. If 
Johanson pere is not authorized to restrict 
her reading in his demesne, what are his 
privileges there? In my opinion, what 
are the limits of an American father’s 
authority . . .? 

Should you elect to favor me with a 
reply, may I ask that you use only my 
initial letters . . . ? 

R. E. P. 

Spokane, Washington 
(EDITOR’S NOTE : We’re selective 
enough, at any rate, to have deleted from 
Miss R.E.P.’s letter a description of a 
whipping at the hands of her father 
which would have resulted in having 
Escapade banned throughout the land for 
printing pornography. As for answers to 
her question, she asks several. It is un¬ 
likely that any daughter of an Escapade 
staffer will attempt to bring narcotics into 
the house, or to start a bordello. If she 
should, there are laws on the subjects. We 
trust that answers one question. And as 
for the extent of a father’s authority over 
the reading habits of a 21-y ear-old daugh¬ 
ter who happens to reside in his patriarch¬ 
al demesne, we doubt if he has any, really. 
But assuming he differs with us, there are 
ways of establishing authority other than 
by use of force, and normal (in our eyes) 
fathers prefer those alternative methods. 
Certainly, a non-moronic adult is capable 
of reasoning. Escapade is not intended for 
children; if it were, we’d print stories 
about brave Boy Scouts or Mother’s Little 
Helper. But we feel that a child who hap¬ 
pened to chance upon Escapade would be 
more bored than morally damaged by a 
perusal of its contents. (We speak of 
normal children, of course!) 

ART NOTE 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

I am a regular reader of ESCAPADE 
and I particularly enjoy your “Photo¬ 
grapher’s Private File” feature. “Private 
File No. 3” (by Andre de Dienes) of the 
January issue struck me as being the most 
beautiful collection of candid art I have 
ever seen . . . 

PAUL J. UHLEMANN 

Pennsylvania State University 

(Continued on next page) 



escapade on broadway 


If all the plays and musicals announced 
for each theatrical season were really pro¬ 
duced, they’d be playing in every avail¬ 
able theatre from New York to Los An¬ 
geles and all the major cities in between. 
There are only some thirty legitimate 
theatres left on Broadway, one of which 
is usually given over to the road-showing 
of an important motion picture such as 
“Richard 111,” and some ten to fifteen 
off Broadway little theatres. Some five 
hundred shows are “announced” between 
now and next June, but it is doubtful 
that more than fifty will actually go into 
rehearsal, maybe not that many. 

When a producer “announces” a new 
show it usually means that he has ac¬ 
quired an option on a certain property 
and is thinking about producing it. Some¬ 
times, the announced play is nothing more 
than a gleam in the producer’s eye and 
hasn’t even been written. However, from 
the list of “announcements,” we have 
tried to cull some of the more interest¬ 
ing projects that seem definitely sched¬ 
uled to at least go into rehearsal, and will 
probably comprise your theatrical menu 
this season and next (See last month’s 
column for a definition of “theatrical sea¬ 
son”). 

In alphabetical order then: George Ab¬ 
bott schedules “Man On a Tiger,” adapt¬ 
ed from the TV play by Roger Hirson. 
You might have seen it last winter on 
your home viewing tube. Charles Adams 
will produce G. B. Shaw’s “The Apple 
Cart,” starring Maurice Evans. “The Gen¬ 
ius and the Goddess,” by Aldous Huxley, 
will be produced — but not by Rita Allen, 
as announced. This on authority from Mr. 
Huxley himself. George Alexrod, writer 
of “Seven Year Itch” and “Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter,” makes his debut as 
a producer with “A Visit to a Small Plan¬ 
et,” by Gore Vidal, also from a TV script. 
Freddie Brisson (Roz Russell’s husband) 
has a musical version of “Anna Christie," 
with rehearsals scheduled in August or 
September. One of the most exciting new 
shows promises to be Jose Ferrer’s produc¬ 
tion of “The Last Hurrah,” this summer’s 
best-selling novel. Feuer and Martin, who 
gave us “Where’s Charlie,” “Guys and 
Dolls,” “Can-Can” and “Silk Stockings,” 
announce four (no less) new musicals, 
one of them untitled. Another successful 
novel to be dramatized is “Aunt Marne,” 
announced by Fryer and Carr, producers 
of “Shangri La.” Paul Gregory and Charles 
Laughton have four new productions in 


the works, hoping for a repeat success 
like “ Caine Mutiny Court Martial.” Hen¬ 
ry Hood plans to do “Electra,” with mus¬ 
ic by Richard Strauss, and Adna Karns 
announces a musical version of “Peer 
Gynt.” (With Grieg’s music?) Josh Logan, 
whose announced productions are usually 
very dependable, has “Partners,” a new 
musical based on the characters of Har- 
rigan and Hart. A musical version of 
Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad” is 
scheduled by Martin and Gittler. Ethel 
Merman will be back on Broadway in 
“Happy Hunting,” a musical with book 
by Howard (“Life With Father”) Lindsay 
and Russel (“Arsenic and Old Lace”) 
Crouse. One for the kiddies is a musical 
version of “LiV Abner.” Billy Rose (no 
relation to this reviewer) will be repre¬ 
sented by “Maiden Voyage,” a mytholo¬ 
gical story by Paul Osborn. Enzio Pinza, 
who seems to be making Broadway his 
home lately, will be back in “A Very 
Special Baby,” co-starring Sylvia Sidney. 
And The Theatre Guild, which usually 
can be depended upon for at least one hit 
a season, will have “The Bells Are Ring¬ 
ing,” starring Judy Holliday. 

There are many, many more, most of 
which probably won’t get off the ground, 
and some not yet scheduled at this writ¬ 
ing. 

Some other sure things for your play¬ 
going pleasure are: “My Fair Lady,” “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” “Damn Yankees,” 
“Pajama Game,” “Cat On A Hot Tin 
Roof,” “The Most Happy Fella” and 
“Inherit The Wind.” “Yankees,” “Wind” 
and “Game” are touring and will prob¬ 
ably play your town if they haven’t al¬ 
ready. Watch for them. They’re all won¬ 
derful evenings in the theatre. Also sched¬ 
uled for Fall and Winter tours are “The 
Lark,” “The Desk Set,” “Janus” and “The 
Great Sebastians,” the latter with the in¬ 
comparable Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne. It isn’t much of a play, but the 
Lunts have a ball. 

Next month: “Should You Invest In 
Plays?” 
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ESCAPADES IN WAX 


By 

JOEY SASSO 



POPULAR: 

The Four Freshman, not to be confused 
with the usual numerical vocal groups 
(like the Four Lads and the Four Aces), 
are out on a Capitol release that adds 
up to one of their classiest efforts to 
date. It’s titled “Four Freshman and Five 
Trombones.” The set offers the salable 
virtues of top-plateau harmonizing, a 
pleasing iconoclastic approach, good ma¬ 
terial and artistic instrumentation. The 
vocals are done to a fine turn by the 
Freshman, while Pete Rugolo’s con¬ 
tribution in the way of top-notch scor¬ 
ing for trombone quintet, the rhythm 
back-up, and the neo-modern vocal ar¬ 
rangements adds much to the quality of 
the whole package. Tunes like “Some¬ 
body Loves Me,” “Speak Low,” “You 
Stepped Out Of A Dream,” “I Remem¬ 
ber You,” and “Guilty,” are performed 
within the wide scope modern jazz ar¬ 
rangements can provide. Fans of the boys 
and jazzpop populace will pole vault 
for this one. 

Those who are Muy Simpatico with jazz 
modern and all its attendent structural 
variations should pick up on “The Teddy 
Charles Tentet” on the Atlantic label. 
Here is an imaginatively constructed en¬ 
semble (vibes, trumpet; tenor, alto and 
baritone saxes; tuba, guitar, piano, bass 
and drums) that brews up jazz chamber 
music that’s definitely avant garde. The 
material, arranged by Charles, along with 
Gil Evans, Jimmy Giuffre and George 
Russell, is really provocative, but only 
much exposure can make it significantly 
“commercial” even to the selective market 
it is trying to reach. For our dough, it’s 
an intriguin’, swingin’ set that can be 
recommended most highly to any ad¬ 
venturous soul. 

JAZZ; 

Dinah — we mean Washington, not 
Shore — has been noted for her hotly 
wailing beat and her thoroughly jazz-pro¬ 
pelled way of phrasing. Her new Em Arcy 
job titled “Dinah!” while it gives fresh 
evidence of her sensual zest in the pleas¬ 
ure of singing, also impresses us because 
of its pristine simplicity and sophisticated 
understatement. She handles a dozen 
evergreens (“A Cottage For Sale” “More 
Than You Know” “Goodbye” “Willow 
Weep For Me” “All Of Me”) like the old 
pro she is and projects the impression that 
this is all new material. She takes away 
the facade that’s been built around these 
standards by other warblers and, work¬ 


ing from the prime coat, squeezes out all 
the emotional essentials. Result? A warm¬ 
ly therapeutic presentation. Harold Moon¬ 
ey contributes to the the kitty with in¬ 
dividualistic arrangements that give sax 
men like Georgie Auld and Herb Geller 
some creative elbow-room. Good wax here 
for both the jazz and non-ricky-ticky pop 
set. 

* # # # 

Here’s a hamper-full of swingin’ tal¬ 
ent that did a double-exposure back in 
the 30’s and 40’s with some of the top 
outfits of the time. The entry is tabbed 
“Session at Midnight” (Capitol) and fea¬ 
tures succulent solos by such swing-de¬ 
rived cats as Benny Carter, Willie Smith, 
Babe Russin, Gus Bivana and Shorty 
Sherock. The drive and dynamic blow¬ 
ing of this jumping juggernaut is especial¬ 
ly pronounced in numbers like “Sweet 
Georgia Brown” “Blue Lou” “Stompin' 
At The Savoy ” and “Moten Swing” We 
would say that all the material is of the 
highest order and all the sidemen seem 
to communicate the kicks they get from 
blowing in this groove they know so well. 
While the more sophisticated jazz mod¬ 
ernist may view the proceedings as being 
somewhat medieval, there are enough 
jazzophiles around who dig the pre-Mul¬ 
ligan swing tradition well enough to drop 
down some change for it. 

# # # # 

In recent months many diskerys have 
really been hi-fi-ing it up with some of 
their best bread-and-butter personalities. 
Bethlehem Records has followed suit with 
a pressing by Duke Ellington called “His¬ 
torically Speaking — the Duke” What 
they did was to have Ellington re-record 
a few chips from his musical milestones 
in hi-fi. While some of the Ellington 
element see this as being somewhat sacri¬ 
legious (and who may maintain there’s no 
Duke like the old, unadulterated Duke), 
most patriots will like what they hear, es¬ 
pecially some of the new Ellington orig¬ 
inals. The new tonal effects, added to 
such old specialties as “East St. Louis 
Toodle-O” and “Creole Love Call,” will 
have you whirling for more. The present 
Ellington crew — as in the days of Yore 
(that’s Sol Yore, a sedulous sideman lost 
in antiquity) — still gives the impaling 
impression that something new, some¬ 
thing different, something exciting is hap¬ 
pening. All in all, there’s a full-course 
meal here for jazz fans of any persua¬ 
sion. Eat heartily! 


barbs and balm 

(Continued from Page 5) 

MARKET PLACE 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

I am willing to pay $2 per copy for the 
one and only man’s magazine. Escapade, 
for the month of October, 1955, and Feb¬ 
ruary, 1956. I somehow missed these two 
issues and I do want to complete my col¬ 
lection . . . 

HARRY A. RIEGER 
P. O. Box 1613 
Perry Square Station 
Erie 8, Pennsylvania 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

I was just thumbing through my latest 
Escapade when I noticed that some per¬ 
sons were interested in (acquiring) past 
issues. I have the following copies: Novem¬ 
ber and December, 1955; January, Febru¬ 
ary, March, April and May, 1956. I will 
sell them to anyone who is willing to pay 
$1.50 each for them . . . 

JOHN STEINBERG 
Box 357 

Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 
( EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Rieger, meet Mr. 
Steinberg. He's got February, anyway, and 
maybe you could settle for $1.75). 

THAT SUIT 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

In regard to the Escapader Suit in 
Escapade (July) you told us the suit cost 
$25 and all about the suit, but you neg¬ 
lected to say where I could order one. 
I like the suit very much and would like 
one or more. 

B. L. SPRUCE 
Mangum, Oklahoma 


DEAR ESCAPADE: 

... I would like to know where 1 
can get the suit . . . 

MARVIN CARPENTER 
Atlanta, Georgia 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

Super-eminent! . . . What I would like 
to know is, where may I obtain one? . . . 

TERRY FRIEDMANN 
San Francisco, California 

DEAR ESCAPADE: 

As a design consultant, I feel that 
I must compliment your magazine and 
your fashion editor in particular on the 
remarkable vision shown in “New Con¬ 
cept in Fashion” . . . 

Thanks for an excellent publication, 
in all respects. 

RONALD P. NELL 
Hillsboro, Illinois 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: Escapade is highly 
gratified by the response elicited by the 
article, “New Concept in Fashion”, in the 
July issue. We have received scores of 
letters similar to those printed above, 
and all have been enthusiastic. Most 
readers want to know where the suit can 
be obtained, and many cite the estimated 
$25 cost. In answer: The pilot suit was 
hand-made by Sy Devore to our specifi¬ 
cations; it is not (as yet) being mass- 
produced, and the $25 estimated price 
was based on mass-production costs. Jerry 
Lewis, comedian, saw the suit and had 
three ?nade by Devore for $150 each. Es¬ 
capade, not a part of the clothing in¬ 
dustry, merely advanced an idea. What 
will come of it, we don't know as yet.) 
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the sports car creates a number of new problems 


FLAT OUT! 


humor by JAY MICHAELS 



The latest edition of the Vanishing 
American is the guy who read The Car¬ 
buretor Digest and kept a full tool chest 
handy so he could work on his ancient 
Ford. In his place has sprung a frisky, 
grinning rake with a built-in gleam in 
his eye. The Carburetor Digest has dis¬ 
appeared in favor of Escapade. The car 
may still be a Ford, but the Model T 
is now a Thunderbird and the full chest 
in the death seat bears no resemblance 
to the old tool container. 

Just as the automobile was being con¬ 
verted into an appliance, the sports car 
came along to become a potent weapon 
in the battle of the sexes. With the pos¬ 
sible exception of the Indefinite Promise, 
the sports car is the most useful aid 
yet discovered for the successful Esca- 
pader. 

Because of its vital nature, great care 
should be taken in the selection of a 
sports car to fit your personality and 
pocketbook. Take it from us, the origi¬ 
nal cost of the car means very little in 
determining the cost-to-fun ratio. 

We believe that two factors should 
determine the choice of a sports car to 
be used as a scientific aid to seduction. 
The first is the comfort and size of the 
cockpit and the second and, more im¬ 
portant, is the type of woman attracted 
by the car. In order that you may choose 
wisely we have conducted extensive tests 
on three sports cars in the medium 
($3000-4:000) price range, and we’re only 
too happy to pass on the results: 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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In the hallway off the living-room of the Talbot’s home 
in Rosedale, the grandfather’s clock was chiming. 

Six, seven, eight, nine. The antique tones floated in 
through the smoke of Bob Talbot’s cigarette and drifted 
over Edith’s evening reverie. 

Nine o’clock. As though an ancient watchman cried it 
out it seemed to be awaiting an added “all’s well.” 

Bob let his newspaper down. Edith, long gone from a 
magazine, glided back from the edge of a dream. 

Habitually, at that hour, at that last chime, at that melo¬ 
diously drawn line between evening and night they were 
considering their children. 

Roberta, five, long since asleep, hugging a one-legged 
rag doll. Peter, nine, in the lower berth of the boy’s bunk 
bed. Asleep? Well, — most likely. They hadn’t heard a 
sound upstairs since he padded back from the bathroom 
half an hour ago. 

Bob, Jr. Twelve. Not home yet. 

“Where did you say he was?” Bob Talbot asked. 

“Over at Martin’s,” Edith said. “I told him to be home 
by nine.” 

“Well, it’s nine now,” her husband remarked settling back 
to the sports page. 

“Bob?” 

“Mmmm.” 

“I did the laundry today/ 9 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Bob?” 

“Mmm.” 


“Listen!” 

He looked up. “What?” 

“You know how I always turn the pants’ pockets out be¬ 
fore putting them in the wash?” 

“Yes.” Many’s an old dollar he’d lost that way. 

“Well —” Edith hesitated a second. “You’d never dream 
what I found in Bob’s dungarees this morning.” 

“Oh?” He set the paper aside and looked at her quizzi¬ 
cally. 

Edith drew open the drawer of the lamp table beside 
her, reached way inside and then leaned across to her hus¬ 
band. 

Gravely he regarded what she handed him. 

“Imagine,” Edith said. “He was twelve just two months 
ago. What in the world is he doing with something like 
that? Where do you suppose he got it?” 

“Beats me,” Bob said. “I’ll have to ask him.” He got 
up and went to the hall closet with it. When he came back 
he said: 

“Edie.” 

“Mmmm.” 

“If you send any clothes to the cleaners tomorrow don’t 
include my tweed jacket or I’ll be the talk of the town in 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Maybe our growing boy is the talk of the town already.” 

“Now look,” he said, “he may have been into some mis¬ 
chief but most likely one of his pals passed that item around 
and it ended up with Bob. Maybe he found it somewhere, 
saw it was unusual, and stuck it in his pocket. What concerns 
me right now is, it’s quarter past nine and you told him to 

(Continued on next page) 



fiction 


bob, sr., had never felt closer to bob, jr. 

% 

by PAUL M. FITZIMMONS 














(Continued from Page 9) 


ALMOST A MAN 

be home at nine. He knows better than 
that.” 

Minutes passed. Nine-twenty. Nine- 
twenty-five. 

“Hon,” said Edith. 

“What?” 

“How much do you think Robert 
realizes about things like that?” 

“I don’t know. I never asked him.” 

“Dont be funny. I said how much do 
you think.” 

“Well, Edith, he probably knows a 
lot more than we suppose. He’s got 
no use for girls but he takes to older 
boys and they seem to consider him 
good company. They talk pretty plain 
and he always was a good listener, so 
figure it out for yourself.” 

“Gee!” Edith said it like a high- 
school girl. “I feel so funny thinking 
of him now. Seems every couple of 
year’s he’s somebody else. First a baby. 
Then a little boy. Then a big boy. 
What is he now, a teen-ager?” 

“I’d say he was a very young man.” 

Nine-thirty chimed. 

At nine-thirty-one they heard the fa¬ 
miliar running-jump to the top back- 
porch step. The porch door opened— 
slammed. 

The kitchen door opened. Bottles 
clinked, trays rattled, dishes clattered. 

“Cripes,” the father said. “He’ll 
wake the whole house.” He got up and 
strode for the kitchen. 

Blond head tilted, forehead sweaty, 
Bob, Jr., was draining a bottle of gin¬ 
ger ale. On the table an array of left¬ 
overs placidly awaited his onslaught. 
He gulped the last drop and lowering 
his eyes saw his father. Burping he set 
the bottle down and kneed the re¬ 
frigerator door shut. 

“Hi, Pop.” 

“Hi. What time is it?” 

“ ’Bout quarter past nine.” 

“Guess again.” 

“Half-past?” 

“It’s after that. What time did your 
Ma tell you to be home?” 

The boy became even-eyed. “Nine 
o’clock.” 

“Did you save anybody’s life on the 
way home?” 

The boy became earnest. “No, Pa.” 

“Did you break a leg?” 

“No, Pa.” The boy was solemn now. 

“Get up to bed on the double and 
be sure you don’t wake your brother.” 

Bob, Jr., looked at the food, looked 
at his father and headed for the stairs. 

“Hey!” 

In the doorway the boy turned. 

“If you don’t mind your Ma better, 
I’m going to clout you so hard one of 
these days you’ll rattle for a week.” 

The boy went upstairs very softly. 


In the living-room Edith waited a 
full minute before speaking. 

“Did you ask him about it?” 

“No, I’m too mad at him.” 

“Are you going to?” 

“Yes. I’ll take him to West Branch 
with me tomorrow and see what the 
story is.” 

“Good. I know you’ll handle it 
right.” 

“Do you? Why?” 

“Because, chances are, you used to 
be a boy yourself.” 

He grinned. “That’s right, hon, and 
you know something else?” 

“What?” 

“I was so bright my mother called 
me son.” 

Upstairs, a half-hour later. 

“Toss me my nightie, hon.” 

Carelessly, he tossed it from the 
dresser. Pink silk, it fell upon the 
night-lamp. 

“Sorry,” he said. 

Edith moved gracefully into the rose- 
glow. 

He wasn’t sorry at all. 

Saturday morning, Bob and Edith 
had early breakfast together. Bob 
seemed preoccupied, Edith playful. 
She poked at him. 

“Remember me?” 

“I’m thinking.” 

“Ooh! Can I watch?” 

“Edie?” 

“Yes, handsome, honey, darling.” 

“I’m wondering. What can I sen¬ 
sibly say to Bobby?” 

She was pensive a moment. 

“Well, hon, I’d just make sure he’s 
not getting involved in anything that’s 
over his head.” 

“Say, that’s just about it, Edie. You 
hit it right on the nose. Listen Edie, 
do you know exactly what you found in 
his pocket?” 

“Well, I don’t know the name of it 
but I can pretty well see what it is . . .” 

“Want me to tell you exactly what 
it is?” 

“Yes Bob, I do.” 

“Alright, I’ll tell you. It’s curiosity. 
That’s what we found in Bob’s pock¬ 
et. We found curiosity” 

Upstairs on schedule, the eight 
o’clock earthquake sent out its primary 
tremors. First footsteps, then flush¬ 
ings, then shrieks and scuffles. Two 
minutes of bed-jouncing ended abrupt¬ 
ly with the loud thud of head against 
bedboard. Whose head? Whose bed? No 
matter, the pillow fight was on. Wham, 
bam! Whump, thump! Then tragedy. 
The death of a rag doll. Roberta 
screamed bloody murder. Edith hur¬ 
ried upstairs. Murder it was. The tor¬ 


so lay in the corner, the head in the 
hallway. 

“Peter broke my dolly.” 

“I did not Ma, I just swung it by 
the leg and it fell to pieces.” 

“Yeah, against my head,” said Bob, 

J r - 

“To breakfast, you brats.” 

At quarter to nine, Bob Talbot came 
in from the garage and spoke to Bob, 

J r - 

“Back the jeep out into the drive¬ 
way and no further.” He handed the 
boy the keys. 

“Okay, Pa. Where we goin’?” 

“West Branch. Plenty of work to do.” 

Peter and Roberta were still spoon¬ 
ing cereal. Eating some, spilling some, 
but mostly spooning. Food is food, but 
fun is fun. 

Peter stopped. 

“What?” 

“Can I come?” 

“Me too, daddy,” Roberta shrilled. 

“Tell you what, you let Bob and I 
go alone now and I’ll take you w T ith 
us to the town carnival tonight. Is it 
a deal?” 

“Merry-go-rounds?” 

“Yup.” 

“Popcorn?” 

“Yup.” 

“A new dolly?” 

“Yup.” It was a deal. What mercen¬ 
ary kids he had. 

“What time will you be back?” Edith 
wanted to know. 

“Around two,” he told her. She hand¬ 
ed him a long list. 

“Around midnight,” he amended. 

“I’ll give you ’till three,” she said. 

He went to the hall closet and delved 
in the tweed jacket. Outside he heard 
Bob, Jr., gunning the jeep engine. 

At half-past nine on the bridge into 
West Branch, Bob Talbot stopped the 
jeep. Bob, Jr., looked at him. 

“What are you stopping for Pa?” 

“Do me a favor?” 

“Sure, Pa.” 

“Here. Throw this foolish thing in 
the river.” 

The boy looked at it, looked at his 
father. 

“Gee, 1 thought I lost it, Pa.” 

“Throw it in the river.” 

“Pa.” 

“What?” 

“It ain’t mine. It’s Marty’s.” 

“Throw it in the river.” 

“I can’t Pa. I promised him Id give 
it back.” 

“Throw it in the river.” 

The boy was anguished. “Pa,” he 
pleaded, “I promised ” 

“Listen Bob,” his father said, “do 
you know what that is?” 

“No, Pa,” the boy answered. “Marty 
said the fellers all told him different, 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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“Come now, Mr. Belmont—surely you have a handkerchief of your own!” 






CAMPUS 


H. R. BROOKS reports on fall fashion 






that mens clothing is more “conservative” this year. It is a 
typically American Look, except for one notable grouping— 


Frank Serines’ Moulin Rouge, nee Earl Carrolls of Holly¬ 
wood, has a glittering electric sign which reads: “Through 
these portals pass the most beautiful girls in the world!’ In the 
daytime, however, the most beautiful girls in the world are 
the coeds who display their “rounded educations” on univer¬ 
sity campuses throughout the country. 

Wnat better reason for the male student to “dress right for 
the right occasion!’ And, as a matter of nationwide fact, this 
is the case from Dartmouth to Duke, from Syracuse to Stanford. 

A survey of fall campus sportswear and outerwear reveals 


the exciting new continental ski wardrobes, which every 
Escapade sportsman has on hand for those weekends at Squaw 
or Sun Valley. The color picture offers dark or earth tones, 
browns and greens in particular. 

This American Look the collegiate crew embraces is the 
Ivy League Look. It includes the traditional ivy, the modified 
ivy and the California ivy, which is a bit more casual. It is not 
to say that the white-bucked Harvard men from William 

(Continued on next page) 
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ON CAMPUS 


(continued from previous page) 


Janies Hall have prevailed their will 
upon the rest of the nation’s male 
university population. It is rather a 
resurrection of Brooks Brothers’ tradi¬ 
tionalism in an age of miss-le guided 
curriculums. Most popular for men 
are the tight-fitting, tapered, plain front 
and backstrap khaki twill trousers—for 
class, lawn and beer sessions. When 
impressing the girls of Delta Delta 
Delta, the choice is the same model in 
either Cambridge or Oxford gray flan¬ 
nel. The latter ranges in price anywhere 
from $30 (Boshard & Doughty) to 
$14.95 (Chipp). 

Military colors, excluding the 
ROTC, prevail everywhere. Olive and 
khaki tones are exceedingly popular for 
gabardine suits, corduroy coats, crew- 
neck sweaters, sport shirts—even spcks 
and ties. One might say, the style i*s an 
offshoot of Flirtation Walk. 

The pattern for sport shirts continues 
to be stripes: woven regimentals, tweed 
and tartan varieties, and stripes that 
form plains. The most popular collar 
Escapade observed was the button- 
down, but shorter spread versions also 
were noted. News in sport shirts was 
the popularity of orlon sweater-shirts, 


open front knits, and bulky knit and 
tweed constructions. Cotton or silk- 
and-cotton blends were other universal 
campus selections. Again, for sorority 
row, the piales impress in white Oxford 
cloth button-downs. Ties, naturally, 
reflect rep or foulard patterns. 

Topping off the picture, the sons of 
Eli have provided the 1956 college 
crop with the Yale cap. It is in cordu¬ 
roy, worsted flannel or striped cotton, 
and displays the ubiquitous backstrap. 
Fine for sports cars, too! 

This is the look that is seen on the 
quad. It’s a youthful, virile look, and 
usually is found on the companion of a 
tight-sweatered coed, who definitely 
isn’t the clinging vine type (which 
should do just fine in the company of 
that “ivy” man). 

Outwear ’56 for the college man 
can be translated into two words: sub¬ 
urban coat. This is a mid-thigh model, 
somewhere between a waist and a full 
length coat. Some call it the “fingertip” 
while others designate striped styles as 
“blazers”. Leathers, washable suedes, 
poplins and corduroys seem to be the 
overwhelming choices. White Stag offers 
a number of outstanding high styles, 


and at moderate cost ($22.95). Fashion 
pacesetters wear this model in soft, 
supple, glove-tanned capeskin, which, 
often as not, sports a jumbo-stitch-knit 
shawl collar. Sometimes, companion 
coats are worn by a coed friend who is 
doing her leather best to make that 
casual dress concession. Here, it is 
called “the sweetheart set”. But, sub¬ 
urban coats feature fashion inside as 
well as out. Plain and striped nylon 
fleece and regimental striped chrom- 
spun linings spark color on an other¬ 
wise monochromatic wardrobe. 

Up at Boulder, University of Colo¬ 
rado men find corduroy suits ($52) an 
attractive addition to their closets. Per¬ 
fect for crisp, clear weather, these suits 
are accented with leather trim on 
pockets and trouser backstrap. Trousers 
again are tapered and come in plain 
fronts. The newer wide-wale corduroys 
overshadowed the pinwale versions. 

Fall sweater news really is big: for 
men, the fabric; for coeds, the filling. 
As noted, bulky or shaker knits are the 
overwhelming choice. This is true from 
the eastern seaboard to California’s 
gold coast colleges. Color focuses on 
dark browns, neutral and charcoal 
grays, with reds reserved for ski sweat¬ 
ers. The college man with everything, 
including the sweetheart of Sigma Chi, 
wears alpaca cardigans. Cashmere is 
out. This year the university fraternity 
has a taste for a more rugged look, with 
crew-necks holding the spotlight. 

Totally, there is a fresh concept in 
styling for the college man. Attention 
is placed on heretofore neglected areas. 
Closures, for instance, have received 
toggle treatment, which adds a sporty 
note, and is quite effective on poplin, 
loden cloth or leather suburban coats. 
Collars and waistbands of jackets and 
shirts are of contrast fabrics or of knit 
constructions, and almost any item of 
apparel displays the backstrap. 

Put it all together and you have 
Escapade's version of the 1956 college 
wardrobe. It isn’t a new look. When 
dad was on the playing fields of Prince¬ 
ton and F. Scott was chasing Zelda 
Fitzgerald, circa 1920, these styles were 
in vogue. The present fall translations 
offer a newer variation on this Jazz- 
Age theme. 

In any event, the group of elegant 
college Escapaders have made their sar¬ 
torial point—whether it is to impress 
or caress—in or out of the Halls of 
Ivy. 



“Paternity suit! Honest ?” 
























“It’s only father, Elrod” 














































by LEONARD PRUYN 




fine spray of gravel as Mrs. Hanley ground the car into second gear, 


Richard Hanley placed the empty cola bottle in a wire mesh con¬ 


tainer and walked around to the rear of his ’49 sedan. First glancing and onto the wide concrete highway. She looked at her husband with 
toward the front of his car, he opened the trunk, hastily surveyed its disgust. ‘You drank four bottles there, you know!” 
contents, shut and locked it again. Then at the right-hand door, he "J ust be quiet and drive” he said. "We'll have to stop at Gorman, 
paid the gas station attendant and told his wife to move over. anyway.” He moved the heavy gray cloth canteen between his shoes. 

“You drive” he said, when the attendant had walked away. "I’m Tm — thirsty again.” 
too nervous!' He leaned back against the cushions, his hand touching on his 

The small pinch-lipped woman with scraggly, unkempt hair forehead, watching the vague outline of dark Ridge Route moun- 
moved awkwardly across the seat. "Oh, for Gods sake!” she said, tains. He tried to recall the first day the need had hit him. He looked 
then she sighed and covered her eyes. “Well, at least in the moun- at Harriet. Her expression was cold and drawn, her eyes fixed tight 
tains there’ll be no one to see you!’ The tires whined and hissed a on the long curve of highway. > continued next pagey 




THIRSTY MAN (continued from 

Richard Hanley tried to analyze his 
thirst —to find the reasons for it. First 
there had been the automobile accident 
two months before, in the company car 
to Long Beach. A nasty smashup, but 
he really had not been hurt seriously. 
The sharp thump on his head, a six- 
inch cut on his left leg, a pint of 
plasma. Some anonymous citizen had 
listened to the usual radio appeals and 
volunteered to his local blood bank. 
Why could not this same citizen tell 
Richard Hanley how a knock on the 
skull can send a man on a marathon 
between a glass of water and the bath¬ 
room ! 

Like all big things, he remembered, 
his illness had actually begun with 
small and insignificant details. 

It had begun with a glass of water! 

Like the periscope on a toy subma¬ 
rine, the mind of Richard Hanley had 
rocked gently in the currents of the 
sea. 

The blurred lens tried to focus; but 
like all toys, the glass broke and he was 
pitched to the bright and garish surface 
of his dreams. He awoke with the 
quick, spasmodic motion of his body. 
First he looked at the clock and thought 
of work. Then he thought of Harriet. 
Finally, he looked for his glass of 
water. 

Sitting up, he felt the anger and 
frustration catching dryly in his throat. 
Harriet had gone to Margaret’s again, 
to play gin rummy half the night. At 
least she could have reminded him to 
leave his glass of water on the bed stand. 
She laughed at this — his childhood 
habit. That’s all she did these days; 
just laugh at him and nag. 

He sat at the kitchen table, in his 
pajamas, punching holes in a quart tin 
of grapefruit juice. He poured a glass 
and quaffed it off. It was unsweetened ; 
it cleared his head. Another glass. He 
finished the tin. 

At breakfast that morning, Richard 
Hanley drank almost half a quart of 
milk, three cups of coffee and two full 
glasses of water from the icebox. He 
made four journeys to the bathroom. 
He pondered that he had not satisfied 
his thirst. 

And he cursed the day he married 
Harriet. The woman had no soul. The 
kind of a shrew who would deny a 
child his teddybear, Harriet Hanley’s 
vision extended perhaps to the wide- 


previous page) 

screen borders of her TV set—but no 
further. Hanley chuckled at his sudden 
quaint desire for liquids. Like the fears 
of little boys in dark rooms who turn 
on all the lights, he thought, this silly 
need was subliminal and compulsive. 
The confident knowledge of a glass of 
water near the bedstand; a sacred pre¬ 
rogative denied by a felonious wife. He 
laughed—a parched laugh—and gath¬ 
ered papers in his briefcase. Richard 
Hanley took another glass of water. 
He went to the bathroom. Then he 
left for work. 

They were at the summit of Tejon 
Pass now, and the bright bead reflec¬ 
tors had given their usual warnings of 
slow trucks ahead. Harriet was a good 
driver; she handled the car with the 
sureness and self-confidence of a twenty- 
year transcontinental freight carrier. 
She had the same sensitivity. Like a 
pool player, she followed the low white 
concrete parapet with skill, never vary¬ 
ing the fraction of an inch. Huge truck- 
and-trailers were passed in the darkness 
like monster Christmas trees on wheels. 
The deep criminal canyons at their side 
lav buried under great folds of night. 

Richard Hanley listened to the rattle 
from the truck. He worried. He deter¬ 
mined to get some paper- or cotton¬ 
wadding at Bakersfield. He wanted to 
play it safe. 

He tried to divert his thoughts from 
the contents of his trunk. But all he 
could think of was the horror of the 
office .... 

The patchwork paper quilt on Ac¬ 
countant Hanley's dask had had all the 
order of a madman s game of solitaire . 

First, there were the Order Sheets, 
listed numerically by load; then the 
Settlement Sheets, arranged by truck 
and route; finally, the maze of the Unit 
Report, with its recaps, breakdowns 
and analyses. Richard Hanley’s fingers 
toyed idly with the keys on his adding 
machine. Clay would be ’phoning soon 
for the Weekly Analysis. 

He listened to the drum-drum-churn 
of the mixing machines, through the 
office door, in the plant beyond; he 
glanced up at the thick glass observa¬ 
tion window of the baking room; he 
saw the tall silver stacks of the ovens; 
he caught the crisp honey-sweet smell 
of baking bread seeping through the 
door. 

It made him thirsty. 


Circumspectly, Hanley turned his 
head to Gring, sitting at the opposite 
desk. Gring’s face was buried in the 
labyrinth of a Rye Report, the pencil 
at his fingers moving rapidly with the 
sharp scratching sounds of company 
loyalty. Hanley looked the other way. 
Across the room, half hidden by square 
green files, the ugly-faced Eunice sat, 
reading her week’s movie magazine. 
She had all the exaggerated caution of 
a retired vaudevillian. She knew some¬ 
how that Hanley would need a drink 
of water. She knew he’s be going to the 
cooler again . . . 

Another trip to the watercooler! 
Hanley winced at the thought. 

He could never last the three hours 
now until quitting time. He’d con¬ 
ceived a dozen excuses today: taking 
the Inspection Sheets to Fredericks; 
entering the Returns in the upstairs’ 
Log Books; checking with Bill to see 
if Medusa’s truck had arrived in the 
warehouse yet. 

It was the everlasting scheming of 
the thing that bothered him. For almost 
a month; trying to keep his secret to 
himself. 

Hoiv many trips to the watercooler 
nowf A thousand? Two thousand 
shameful exculpations for a drink of 
water? It was no longer funny—espec¬ 
ially running to the men’s room on the 
quarter hour. At first he had com¬ 
plained of the weather: it was hot in 
the Valley. People lost salt when they 
perspired and needed water to replenish 
the dehydration of their bodies. But 
now it was damp and foggy, and no 
others shared his thirst. A week later, 
Richard Hanley had voiced his griev¬ 
ance of a “dry throat from too much 
smoking.” He’d said it loudly. “Quit 
cigarettes!” they’d said, and gave him 
strange looks when he crumpled his 
paper cups, his tongue still seeking the 
water on his lips, thirsty and unsatis¬ 
fied. Or. when he’d asked to move his 
desk to Tomerlin’s office because it was 
quieter there, because he had wanted 
to be near the cooler. But then they 
had moved the watercooler to the hail 
again. Hanley had returned to his old 
office. 

The first weeks had been the hardest. 
Charlie and the front-office boys had 
jibed at his terrible, repeated trips to 
the cooler; his wet nervous hands hold¬ 
ing close to the slick moist sides of the 
glass; the flour-white faces of the bak¬ 
ers staring at him with the black eyes 
of curiosity and suspicion; the climactic 


(continued on page 62 ) 


cause for complaint 

The desk clerk of the Reno hotel was under¬ 
standably shocked when the handsome male 
tenant strolled up to the desk, smashed his fists 
loudly on the counter and roared, “Fve got 
a complaint to register with the manager!” 

Summoned by the surprised desk clerk, the 
manager appeared and asked, “What is wrong, 
sir?” 

“What is wrong?” echoed the tenant. “Last 
night as I was asleep in my room on the third 
floor, who do you think came tip-toeing along 
the corridor and tapped on my door?” 

“I have no idea who would do such a thing,” 
replied the manager. “What or who was it?” 

“Nobody did,” roared the man. “That’s why 
I’m complaining!” 



ANECDOTES FOR ADULTS 


The dean of women at an exclu¬ 
sive girls’ college was lecturing her 
students on sexual morality. 

“In moments of temptation,” said 
the speaker of the class, “ask your¬ 
self just one question: Is an hour 
of pleasure worth a lifetime of 
shame?” 

A sweet young thing in the back 
of the room rose to ask a question 
of her own: “How do you make it 
last an hour?” 


from the escapade c o 1 1 e c t i o n 


big broadcast 

Husband, testifying in divorce case: “I came home and 
there was my wife in another man’s arms.” 

His attorney: “What did she say?” 

“Well, what she said,” the husband explained, “is the 
reason I want a divorce. She said: ‘Look who’s here, old 
Blabbermouth — now everybody will know!” 

















RAVISHING REDHEAD 


born to the purple, 
tina louise lives in 
a technicolored world 


personality by JOHN MAGEE 


By delightful and refreshing coincidence, one of the 
world’s most luscious redheads just happens to be one of 
the nicest redheads in the world. 

She is Tina Louise. If the name doesn’t immediately 
ring a bell, the pictures of her which adorn these pages 
will. 

Tina sings (mostly in plush niteries) and acts (mostly 
on television). Her most important work so far has been 
the lead in Anita Loos’ “Happy Birthday’’ on NBC-TV’s 
Producer’s Showcase last June, and an earlier four-week 
singing engagement with dancer Ray Bolger at the Sa¬ 
hara Hotel in Las Vegas. 

Tina is young (22 last February); tall (five feet eight); 
voluptuous (37-24-37), and talented (Lee Mortimer of 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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(Continued from Page 20) 

the New York Daily Mirror calls her “one of the hottest ginmill at¬ 
tractions currently on the Broadway scene"). She is sincere, sensi¬ 
tive, single and society-bred. She also is unaffected, unassuming, am¬ 
bitious, determined, hard-working and dedicated. What she is not is 
boorish, boring, brassy or brash. 

In short, Tina is the most exciting titian-tressed damsel to rear 
a pretty head or shake a wicked torso in the show world or any 
other world in many a long year. She is, as Shelley said, “a lovely 
lady, garmented in light from her own beauty." 




If being born of Social Register parents is an advantage in life, 
it is an advantage which Tina has enjoyed. While Fifth Avenue lux¬ 
ury living may have sheltered her from some of the harsher and less- 
appealing aspects of life (she says, “I’m no realist"), it has at the same 
time schooled her in poise, grace, good-taste and the social niceties, 
all important and rare commodities in her business. 

Tina was graduated from a properly elite school, Scarborough, 
made her debut in proper New York society in 1952, and took a 
proper summer tour of Europe. (“I fell in love with Rome, but I’m 
sorry now I missed Spain.") She could have continued to live a proper 
life as a millionaire’s daughter, perhaps eventually have married a 
proper husband and raised a proper family. 

She had other plans. She decided what she wanted couldn’t be 
bought with money. It would have to be worked for. That’s what 
she’s doing now. 

Tina is interested in Hollywood, for the obvious reasons, and in 
Broadway, for the equally obvious reasons, but she likes to sing and 
she likes, most of all, acting on television. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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maiden’s choice 


Everyone in Perugia knew what dear friends, what con¬ 
stant companions were Antonio Barmanti and Leone San¬ 
sovino. These two men had grown together from child¬ 
hood, exploring the steep, twisted streets of their moun¬ 
tain-top town, hunting and hawking in the valley below, 
and pursuing the ladies of the town, honorable and other¬ 
wise. So inseparable were they that the people of Perugia 
came to use their names synonymously with closeness. 
“Companions?” they would say. “Why, like Antonio and 
Leone!” Yes, from childhood to the peak of young man¬ 
hood these two kept each other’s company and shared 
each other’s dreams. 

As I mentioned before, these boon companions were 
wont to indulge in many an amatory excursion. Indeed, 
their comings and goings from the bedrooms of Perugia 
were, so to speak, the talk of the town. The two of them 
were pleasant to look at and good-natured to a fault, so it 
was no wonder that as they gained experience in the making 
of love, their method of attack, as one might call it, became 
well-nigh irresistible. But even in matters of love, the two 
men thought only of each other. If Antonio should dis¬ 
cover a likely lass, he would inquire if she had a sister. If 
Leone had two nightly appointments to keep, he would 
send his friend to the alternate rendezvous. Share and share 
alike was invariably their motto. 

Therefore, although some said it was inevitable, most of 
Perugia was amazed to learn that it was a woman that fi¬ 
nally came between them. 

The lady in question was Signorina Alicia Benozzi, the 
only daughter of the town’s most prosperous furniture 
merchant. Signor Benozzi had come to Perugia years before, 
from the north of Italy, and his Teutonic ancestors showed 
in his daughter’s lithe figure, light complexion and soft, 
blond hair. No one doubted that she was the most ravish¬ 
ing beauty in Perugia, and some went so far as to say that 
she had no equal in all of Italy. 

How these two young blades first saw her is of little 
importance. Suffice it to say that both of them were blind¬ 
ly, passionately, hopelessly in love with her. Moreover, 
she gave evidence that she thought them no mean suitors. 
The little notes by which she came to reply to their long, 
involved protestations of their undying devotion to her 
showed, though they were perfectly correct and very proper, 
that she could possibly give her heart to one of them. 

Gradually, their courting, which had become an intense 
contest, progressed from the letter stage to that in which 
gifts were exchanged and short meetings arranged. One day, 
Leone would contrive to see her outside the town in the 
forest below. He would “chance upon” her as she rode 
her little mare along some secluded woodland path. The 
next day, Antonio might “happen” to speak to her as she 
came out of church. These meetings were always short, and 
the two suitors seldom managed to say more than a few 
words, let alone exact anything like a promise or an admis¬ 
sion of affection from the fair lady. 

Nevertheless, as the competition progressed, the two be¬ 
came first short with each other, then rude, and, at length, 
insulting. Finally, by an agreement, mutual though unspo- 
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fiction by JAMES E. STINSON, Jr. 


in which a lover outwits himself 



ken, they resolved never to speak to, or even see each other 
again. 

Time went on as the two suitors pursued different paths 
to the same goal. Each gave up his drinking and carousing, 
each settled down to defeat his rival and win his lady’s 
love. After some time, however it became apparent that 
neither was gaining in the battle. The lady seemed unable 
to choose which of her two suitors to accept. 

One day, weary of this situation, Leone decided to end 
the matter once and for all. He resolved to seek out 
Antonio to discuss with him some way out of the impasse* 
“Surely,” thought he, “two rational beings such as we can< 
work our way out of this embarrasing difficulty.” So saying, 
he set out for the wine shop, in front of which the two men 
had been accustomed to meet in early and happier days* 

When he reached the shop, he found Antonio waiting 
there, almost as if he had had the same idea. 

“Antonio,” said Leone, “this must stop. There is no need 
whatever for this indecision that is so worrying both of 
us. Let us not permit a woman to stand in the way of a 
friendship that is so old and so important.” 

“You are right, friend Leone,” his old companion re¬ 
plied, “but how can we end our misery? Both of us love 
her.” 

“Passionately!” sighed Leone. 

“But she can marry only one of us. Therefore, a choice 
must be made.” 

“Exactly,” agreed his friend. “Let us approach her to¬ 
gether and ask her to choose between us.” This, they accord¬ 
ingly did. 

Now, the fair Alicia possessed above her shoulders a head 
that was as clever as her body was beautiful. The two men 
who literally prostrated themselves before her that very 
same day were equally handsome and equally personable. 
She would need this clever head to make a fair choice 
between them. 

“Perhaps,” she thought to herself, “one of then is super¬ 
ior to the other in some way 1 have not as yet discovered. 
For example, many a man, although a tiger in the field, is 
a kitten in the boudoir.” Accordingly, she determined to 
find out for herself which of her two suitors was the more 
passionate, that is to say, which of them possessed the more 
endurance in the arena of love. 

“Gentle Sirs,” she began, “just as a wife is more to her 
husband than someone to mend his clothes and manage his 
home, so is a man more to his wife than a provider of 
food and shelter. All women demand, and can receive only 
from their spouses that certain nightly satisfaction without 
which matrimony would be little more than a hollow 
mockery. This being true, it would follow that I have a 
right to know which of you is the stronger, and more im¬ 
portant, which of you is more enduring in his nightly duties. 
Since in all other respects you are equally pleasing to me, 

I must give you both a chance to prove how skilled you are 
in the art of satisfaction, and then make my choice ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

And so, the gentle Alicia arranged for each of her swains 

('Continued on next page) 
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MAIDEN'S CHOICE (Continued from Page 25) 


to spend one night with her to prove 
his amorous capacities. She chose two 
consecutive nights during which Sig¬ 
nor Benozzi would be away from the 
town buying furniture, and allotted 
the first of them to Antonio. Leone 
would have to wait until the following 
evening. 

Knowing from old Antonio’s prow¬ 
ess in bed with a fair maid, Leone de¬ 
cided that a subterfuge would be neces¬ 
sary if he were to win Alicia’s hand. 
Therefore, after much intense thought 
on the matter, he gathered together 
certain men of his acquantance and 
confided to them his plan for outwit¬ 
ting Antonio. A few coins served to 
erase any misgivings these gentlemen 
might have had, and so, the night after 
Alicia’s tryst with Antonio, Leone and 
his friends repaired to the Benozzi 
house. 

Outside, under the window of the 
room adjoining his lady’s bedchamber, 
he stationed his cohorts and gave them 
final instructions. Then he knocked 
on the door and was admitted to the 
house. 

When he entered her bed-chamber, 
Leone found Alicia waiting for him in 
her night-dress. How desirable she was! 
So lusciously filled out and yet so im¬ 
maculately proportioned. The two of 
them, after a tender greeting, un¬ 
dressed and got immediately into bed. 
Soon, Leone discovered to his intense 
satisfaction, that he had lost none of 
the technique that had won him so 
much local fame. 

Sometime later he turned and whis¬ 
pered to Alicia. “My love this even¬ 
ing, in my rapture at the prospect of 
this night, and in my great impatience 
for your summons, I consumed a great 
deal of wine. It is necessary, therefore, 
that I arise and relieve myself.” So 
saying, he got up, and being a modest 
man, retired to the next room. Once 
there, he opened the window and mo¬ 
tioned to the group of men waiting in 
the shadows below. One of them then 
climbed a vine outside the house and 
entered the window. Quickly stripping 
off his clothes, he retired to the bed¬ 
chamber. Without a word, this second 
man climbed into bed and kissed Alicia 
on her warm, slender neck. Immediate¬ 
ly, she turned and took him into her 
arms. 

Presently, having done her what 
service he could, the man whispered 
that he “again must get up.” Reluc¬ 
tantly she released him, and he re¬ 
turned to Leone in the next room. He 
then donned his clothes, descended 
the way he had come, and sent another 
of the four remaining below to take 
his place. This man too, entered the 


bed-chamber to perform Leone’s duty 
for him. In similar fashion, all the 
three other men took their turns. 

Finally, when all had gone, Leone 
closed the window and returned to bed. 
As he got under the covers, Alicia 
placed her hands on his chest begging, 
“No, no more, my Love. You have 
proved yourself more than competent!” 
Joyful that his ruse had worked so 
perfectly, her artful lover dropped off 
into peaceful sleep. 

The following morning, the two 
friends met to go to Alicia and receive 
her decision. They agreed that what¬ 
ever the result of their rival courting, 
their friendship, once more as firm 
as ever, would not be affected. 

Presently, they stood before their 
lady. 

“Gentle Sirs,” she again began, 
“making a choice between you has been 
exceedingly difficut. However, it is well 
that we performed that little test. Al¬ 
though unconventional to say the least, 
it nonetheless discovered a dissimi¬ 
larity between you.” She then turned 
to Antonio. 

“Dear Antonio, your capacity for 
nightly sport has proved far inferior to 
that of Leone. Therefore, for my hus¬ 
band, I must choose you.” 

“W-what?” stammered Leone, who 
had been sure of victory, “why him? 
My lady, you just said that I was the 
more proficient of the two of us. Why, 
then did you choose —” Alicia silenced 
him with a gesture. 

“Good Leone, you are, in truth, too 
much for me. If your passion should 
continue to be as it was last night, the 
Lord Himself knows what would hap¬ 
pen to me. Antonio is a man, and a 
strong one; but you Leone, are the very 
god of love. For your satisfaction, you 
need a goddess. I am only a mortal 
woman.” And, so saying, the lovely 
Alicia moved to the side of Antonio. 

Shortly thereafter, the townspeople 
had reason to believe that Alicia and 
Antonio made the finest couple ever to 
be married in the town cathedral. Sit¬ 
ting alone in a back pew, Leone could 
only find solace in the fact that shortly 
before her wedding, Alicia had re¬ 
ceived the favors of six men in a single 
night. 

RAVISHING REDHEAD 

(Continued from Page 23) 

She started out in summer stock at 
17, soon landed work in quick suc¬ 
cession in three Broadway plays, 
“Two’s Company”, “Fifth Season” 

and “Almanac”. She picked up an en¬ 


gagement at Le Cupidon, an intimate 
East Side room, then signed for six 
weeks at Ciro’s night club in Holly¬ 
wood. She got a shot on the Jackie 
Gleason Show, and appeared three 
times on Steve Allen’s “Tonight”, 
twice in New York and once in Holly¬ 
wood last summer. Jan Murray linked 
her to sing and do comedy skits on 
his post-fights television show, which 
probably had the most flexible format 
in TV history. The length of the shows 
ranged from three minutes to half an 
hour, depending on length of the box¬ 
ing matches which preceded it. Tina 
used to pray for early knockouts. 

Then, last January, things began 
to catch fire for Tina. She landed 
her first dramatic role as a gangster’s 
moll on Studio One’s “The Bounty 
Hunters” The New York Times sagely 
observed that she commanded more 
attention than any of the other per¬ 
formers, even when she was “saying 
nothing.” 

On the heels of this success, Tina 
filmed a show in the new “Joe and 
Mabel” television series which finally 
appeared on the tube last July. Then 
she was snapped up for a “live” role 
on “Appointment With Adventure.” 

By this time, the name Tina Louise 
was beginning to have a familiar ring 
to television viewers and nightclub- 
bers. Le Cupidon brought her back 
for another engagement and experi¬ 
enced “record-breaking business” dur¬ 
ing her entire stay. Ray Bolger, who 
happened to be in New York at the 
time, caught her act at Le Cupidon 
and immediately snatched her up for 
his Las Vegas show. The Ciro’s people 
saw her again and made her promise 
to come back for a return engage¬ 
ment at their Sunset Boulevard em¬ 
porium. When the Sahara show ended, 
Tina got a frantic call from New York 
to forget about her planned four-day 
vacation, to fly back immediately and 
(Continued on Page 50) 



Widths 
10 to 16 AAA to EEE 

SPECIALIZE in large sizes only . . . sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Low-Tops; Wing 
Tips; Hand-Sewn Moccasins; Cordovans; 
Dress Oxfords; Work Shoes; Sox; Slip¬ 
pers; Rubbers. Enjoy the finest in fit, 
comfort, style at amazingly low 
cost. Mail only. Write TODAY for 
FREE Style Book! 

KING-SIZE, INC. 

987 Brockton, Mass. 


We 


HIGH PAYING OPPORTUNITIES 

Work in fabulous So. America, The Islands, 
Africa, TJ. S. A., or other foreign countries. All 
Trades, Labor, Clerical, Drivers, Mechanics, 
Engineers, etc. Many benefits. Tax-free earnings. 
Chance to travel. Fare paid if hired. Make and 
save a fortune. Application forms. Opportunities 
for women also. 

For Information Write Dept. 98 H 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 
1020 Broad, Newark, N. J. 
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“That was the damndest experience I ever had” 















GIRL PLAYS IT THE 


COOLEST! 

PHOTOGRAPHER’S PRIVATE FILE 


moral: people who find, the fountain of youth don’t need it! 


It is a striking commentary on the advance of the human species that most of us, despite air conditioning and lightweight 
clothing, are still committed to suffer through the warm months of Summer. We simply haven’t dared to recognize what other 
species have always known. Nature has provided simple relief from the heat. The charming subject of this month’s Photog¬ 
rapher’s Private File is a smart little girl who refuses to let her inhibitions interfere with her comfort, and Escapade takes 
pleasure in presenting her approach to the problem in a wholly natural and highly pleasant way. Fleeing the Asphalt Jungle 
and finding reasonable seclusion in the cool depths of a piney wood, our delectable little darling has the good fortune to 
stumble upon a clear and gleaming pool, the veritable Fountain of Youth. Here are all the ingredients required for a Summer 
idyll, and our smart little girl, doing what comes naturally, makes the most of them, as this pictorial record happily reveals. 







A famous author once wrote a novel called “Tender Is the Night,” 
but the day, particularly a summer day in a shaded glen, can be 
tender, too. It’s all in the mood. Our lovely model is certainly the 
tender type, and the setting in which she finds herself here is 
tender, as well. All we need is a string orchestra playing a Debussy- 
type arrangement of 66 Tenderly,” 





‘No, I won’t go to your apartment ... How far is it? 
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by joe kneffer 


















ESCAPADE GOES TO A PROGRESSIVE JAZZ RECORDING SESSION 

Only on rare occasions is an authentically new and exciting musical sound captured through the 
electronic marvels of modern hi-fi tape and wax recording. Such occasions are rare because they demand 
an exacting blend of sensitive creative talent, a competent team of sound and recording engineers, and the 
financial wherewithal to bring them together and to provide the expensive equipment required. The results, 
as in the case of the current RCA-Victor album, “Cole Porter and Me,” offering progressive arrangements 
of six Cole Porter standards and six originals by pianist-leader Eddie Cano, somtimes justify the time, talent, 
effort and money involved in such undertakings. 

Four of the selections, Porter’s “Love for Sale” and “What Is This Thing Called Love?”, and two of 
the Cano originals, “Ecstacy” and “Algo Sabroso” (“Something Tasty” in English) were recorded at the 
studios of Radio Recorders on Hollywood’s Santa Monica Boulevard the evening of May 22, a Tuesday. 
Tuesday is the traditional musicians’ night off on the West Coast. The session began at eight o’clock and 
continued until after eleven. 

Escapade, represented by this writer and Erwin Lang, noted photographer, had arranged to be on hand. 
“I think it might be interesting,” Eddie Cano said. “We’re doing something off the beaten track. We’re 
pretty excited about it.” It takes a good deal in the line of music to get Cano excited. A native of Los 
Angeles, he studied music from the time he was first able to climb up on a piano bench. Although he is still 
young (under thirty), he already has an extensive career behind him. He has arranged for most of the 
better modern and progressive orchestras. He has recorded with big bands, among them Les Baxter’s. He 

Continued on page 61 



Commercial recording is no new experience for youthful Eddie originals by Cano, and a band with an authentic and exciting new 
Cano, who, as a pianist and arranger, has cut quite a few discs, sound. Cano's arrangements were difficult to “cut,” even for the 
But these pictures reveal his first experience of recording with his top musicians in the group. In the series of pictures above, Cano 
own group, for the new RCA-Victor album, “Cole Porter and Me,” is shown leading his men through their complexities. Behind him, 
which features six arrangements of Cole Porter standards and six vibraphonist Larry Bunker comes in smartly on cue. 



These pictures reveal something of the strain under which record- relax over a cup of coffee. Recording engineer Jack Manchen (see¬ 
ing musicians work. Ace drummer Bill Richmond (extreme left) ond from right) spins his hi-fi tapes, while studio engineer Val 
watches Cano for cues which must be executed precisely as (next Valentin (standing, left) RCA-Victor's artist-and-repertoire man 
photo) Jack Costanza holds a sharp beat on the big bongo. During Shorty Rogers (seated) and Escapade s Joe Knefler (right) listen 
a brief break, xylophonist Larry Bunker and bassman Tony Reyes carefully to the highly amplified sound. 
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... and we have the old 
professionals to train us 


There’s no business like show business. 

There’s no people like show people, either. 

But all the world’s a stage, and all of us 
are players. 

So what we’re really saying is that there’s 
no people like us. 

And Dennis, Escapade’s satirists’ satirist, 
has caught some of us behind the footlights, 
as it were, in these analytical sketches of sit¬ 
uations in which anyone, including members 
of Actors Equity, can become involved. Even 
if he’s careful. Or even if he tries. 

Escapade is normally cautious. So, we re¬ 
peat: “Any resemblance between persons on 
these pages and persons in real life is in¬ 
tentional.” 

At least, we think that’s what Dennis 
intended. 



















































The prima donna 
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The show stopper 
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And comedy.tragedy 


We have the big Broadway productions 
artd we have the little theatres in the sticks 




other times we have to 


beat it out of town when 














































































THE END 


Sometimes we stick to the script... 


... sometimes we ad lib - 





... but we always turn in a good performance 




























“If it would please the court, your Honor, I woidd be 
only too happy to have this child released in my custody’.’ 
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FLAT OUT (i Continued from Page 7 ) 


AUSTIN-HEALY: The first thing we noticed was the tight squeeze in entering 
the Healy. This makes helping a young lady into the car, which has always been 
somewhat of a tiresome ordeal, more fun than you could ever imagine. Upon enter¬ 
ing the rather cramped interior, we immediately noticed the gear shift, which rises 
like a chaperon separating the occupants. This is an evil shared by all sports cars 
and is justified to a degree by the proximity of the shift lever to your companion’s 
knee. With a little practice you should be able to over-reach the lever consistently. 

There is plenty of leg room but the steering wheel, the dashboard and that 
damn gear shift will painfully curtail all extra-curricular activity. The trunk held 
our air mattress, blanket and portable bar quite nicely, with room left over for 
two overnight cases. 

To find what type of female is attracted by the Healy, our team of experts 
spent several days trolling past crowded bus stops. The results were truly gratify¬ 
ing for the sportsman with limited funds. The virgin content was extremely low, as 
was the gold-digger percentage. The average Austin-Healy girl might be described 
as bouncy, full of the three V’s and appreciative of the simple things in life. 

Most were attracted by the promise of excitement conveyed by the rakish lines 
of the Healy and thought it was “one of those cheap little English cars.’’ The ma¬ 
jority like to swim and seemed to appreciate impromptu sea-and-sand adven¬ 
tures at some of the area’s more secluded beaches. Our opinion of the Austin- 
Healy couldn’t be higher. 

FORD THUNDERBIRD: The Thunderbird is easier to get into than the Austin- 
Healy and, consequently, takes a lot of the kick out of being a gentleman. However, 
the roomy interior more than compensates for this. The power seats slide w-a-y back 
and the adjustable steering wheel pushes forward as far as the dash will allow. 
(Caution: Watch out for the ever-present gear shift lever. A friend of ours was making 
pleasantly obscene advances in a pitch-dark Thunderbird when his girl accidentally 
grabbed the shift lever. After some rapid calculations, she gasped, opened the door 
and set out for home on a dead run.) 

Road tests in the T-bird were eye-opening. Although in the same price bracket 
as the Austin-Healy, the Thunderbird brought in an entirely different catch. The 
T-bird girl wants to let herself go, but is slightly held down by Mother’s warnings. 
The foreign sports car is just a wee bit too daring. She doesn’t want to stray too far 
from conformity and the Thunderbird, being a 100 percent American machine, rep¬ 
resents the proper mixture of the pure and the naughty. We suggest the well known 
Kinsey approach with slightly exaggerated statistics, implying that all virgins are 
heretics of the worst order. 

If you go for the all-American all-girl and enjoy your fun more when it follows 
a tough sales talk, the Thunderbird is manufactured especially for you. On the other 
hand, if you have a perverted over-active conscience and are bothered by virgins, 
you’d best look elsewhere. 

JAGUAR: Here is the prince of the medium-price field. This car has everything. 
The sheer leathered luxury of the interior alone will put your victim in an agree¬ 
able stupor. The cockpit is so full of instruments and levers that you can’t get with¬ 
in three feet of your companion. Nevertheless, its impressiveness breaks down all 
resistance. 

An interesting extra is the separate emergency gas tank that can be turned on 
or off by an obscure switch. This offers the pleasant prospect of being able to ac¬ 
tually run out of gas and not be forced to walk, later, to the nearest farm house. 

You’re going to need an abundance of ready cash if you want to get the 
most out of your Jag. Our trolling tests netted practically nothing. Puzzled, we 
surveyed a number of young ladies. Asked their reason for shying from pickups by 
Jaguar, they unanimously agreed that the Jaguar was a little out of their class. 
Armed with this information, we immediately moved our operations to the near¬ 
est country club, where business perked up considerably. 

The Jaguar Jezebel has a bad case of hyper-sophistication (the word is snob). Our 
tests were cut short by high costs, as all demanded either lobster or filet mignon and 
thought beer was fed only to English cattle. Unless you have an oversized bed with 
huge, fluffy pillows at your disposal, you’ll receive a very cold shoulder. These girls 
demand the full treatment. They didn’t work their way up through the Austin-Healy 
and Thunderbird ranks just to be seduced on a jumpseat. 

Unless you have a money tree and wish to improve your social position through 
your bed partners, we think you’ll find it best to ignore the Jaguar as an aid toward 
bigger and better Escapades. (It’s still one damn fine automobile for other pur¬ 
poses). However, if someone else pays the bills in your family, life with a Jaguar can 
be wonderful beyond your wildest dreams. 
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The little man obviously was not sober, but neither was he drunk, 
although a single additional sip might have made him so. His eyes, 
soft and warm as melted caramel, shone with sincerity; and his fist, 
white, chubby, with immaculate nails, thumped the stained bar to 
emphasize his grievance. 

"You don’t believe me,” he complained to the blonde girl beside him. 
"He doesn’t either,” with a limp gesture towards the bartender, whose 
small reptilian eyes seemed to start past both of them, so blank was his 
gaze. 

1 he girl smiled, a mere twitch of over-red lips. 

“I do, dearie,” she said, patting his hand. "Every word. I know 
when a guy’s leveling with me.” She squeezed his fingers. Her own were 
like warm, greasy little sausages, and the man gently inspected one of 
them in a sort of fuddled wonder. "Buy me another drink, honey.” 

"You think,” he went on doggedly, motioning the bartender to take 
her order, "that a guy who makes eighty thousand a year wouldn’t be 
found dead in a dive like this. That’s the idea, isn’t it? That’s why you 
don’t believe me.” 

"But I do believe you, darling. Hope to die.” She yawned, making 
a half-hearted effort to cover her mouth, and then smiled apologeti¬ 
cally at his resentful glance. 

"Here, damn it!” He fumbled in his wallet. "I know how to con¬ 
vince you or anybody else of anything. Here’s a hundred dollar bill. 
Take it. Go on — small change to me. Keep it.” 

The girl's flabby face went white; then a deep flush suffused it, and 
one hand, red-taloned, reached almost timidly towards the money. The 
bartender’s shallow eyes were aglow; she caught his nearly impercep¬ 
tible nod. The note vanished into her scuffed, outsize purse. 

“Now you'll listen,” the little man said with grim complacence. 
"Money talks. And 1’IF say it again from the beginning. You’re sitting 
next to the guy who sparks the biggest damn advertising agency in 
the world: Berrier, Keelyn, McCrae, and King. And I’m the one who 
handles their top account — ‘Perfect Cigarettes’. You're smoking ’em, I 
see. Everybody's smoking ’em. Thanks to me, Jay Humphrey Richards, 
the best huckster who ever lived.” 

For the first time the bartender spoke. In a hoarse monotone he 
said: “I've heard of you. You pulled that stunt with ‘The Times/ ” 

Richards brightened. "You’re damned right! Took the first four 
pages of ‘The New York Time?. In the center of each page, and not 
very large at that - lots of white space to set it off - just the slogan: 
‘A Fine Day. Light up — and make it Perfect!’ Cost a fortune, but it 
was worth every cent. They didn’t like the idea — the publisher and 
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satire by ARTHUR PORGES 


nature has no defense against a huckster with money 


masterpiece 


editors, I mean. A paper doesn’t want to sell its Iront 
page. But when you put enough money on the line any¬ 
thing goes. I’ll prove that again tomorrow night, by God!” 

“I remember that now,” the blonde said, awe in her 
voice. “My old lady saved the issue; she said it might be 
worth dough some day.” 

‘‘Your old lady’s smart,” Richards grinned. “It might. 
Did you see the double page spread in ‘ Holiday’ last 
month? ‘Your best vacation’s coming soon! Light up — 
and make it Perfect!’ All my ideas. That’s why I’m worth 
eighty thousand.” 

The girl peered furtively into her purse, lips parted, 
then, as if remembering something, leaned against the little 
man’s arm. He pushed her away, but gently, almost absent¬ 
ly. “Relax,” he said. “All I want tonight is liquor and 
somebody to talk to. I’m always like that when one of my 
really big ones are ready to break. And baby, this is the 
capstone, the chef d’oeuvre. Finis coronat opus. Latin for 
‘masterpiece’, Honey.” He peered about the shabby room. 
“We’re all alone, by God. I know; you want to close the 
joint. Okay, but I’ll be back tomorrow. That’s the big night. 
Sure, 1 belong in ‘The Grotto’ or ‘Smirnoffs’, not in a 
crummy hole like this, but you know what? I get fed up 
with stuffed shirts and their ever-lovin’, time-servin’, 
enameled women! I prefer real honest bums like you. You’d 
never talk about getting together to cross-pollinate! Be¬ 
lieve it or not, I’m just a farm boy.” He laughed harshly. 
‘‘Some farm — we’d’ve needed fifty more acres to support 
a grasshopper.” He moved towards the door, swaying just 
a little. “Tomorrow at eleven forty-six p. m. — that’s the 
Zero Hour, kids. Don’t miss it.” He left. 

As soon as the little man was gone, the bartender 
leaned toward the blonde. He held out one damp, broken- 
knuckled hand, palm up. For a moment she stared at him 
defiantly, and even threw one longing glance at the door. 
Then tears filled her eyes, smearing her face with mascara, 
and she opened the purse. She put the hundred dollar 
bill in his hand, and with a single thin wail, like a beaten 
puppy, ran out, teetering grotesquely on over-high heels. 
His face expressionless, the bartender studied the bill under 
a naked light bulb for several seconds, turning it over 
twice. Then with a curt nod, he slipped it into his wallet. 
A moment later he began methodically to turn off the few 
lights. 

At eleven-thirty the following night, the little man re¬ 


turned. Apparently he had paused elsewhere, for he walked 
with elaborate caution, as if on eggs. The blonde who had 
been waiting anxiously all day, hurried forward, and he 
gave her a bleary grin. 

“All set, baby? Blow in that hundred already?” She 
sniffled, flashing a poisonous glare at the bartender. 

Richards looked around the room, and a petulant twist 
distorted his small pink mouth. In one corner a middle- 
aged laborer sat at a table with two blowsy women. A boy, 
unmistakeably under eighteen, sat at the bar, his bony, 
sullen face flushed. These were the only customers. The 
little man sighed. “The bastard’s even smoking Camels,” 
he said gloomily. “Hell of a start.” He turned to the bar¬ 
tender, whose iron face relaxed momentarily into a wel¬ 
coming grimace. “I won’t have much of a bunch to cele¬ 
brate with,” Richards complained. “Maybe we ought to 
round up a few strays. Here.” He took out his wallet, and 
as the girl and the bartender fixed unwinking eyes on it, 
pulled out a handful of bills. “Drinks on the well-known 
agency of Berrier, Keelyn, McCrae, and King. But get some¬ 
body in here to liven up this morgue, for Chrisakes!” 

“Sorry, Mac,” the proprietor said. “A slow night. 
Haven’t taken in enough to pay my light bill. You won't 
find any strays around now. Maybe when the movie lets 
out.” 

“Movie!” 

“The Empire. A block down.” 

“When does the show end?” 

The bartender shrugged, but the blonde said eagerly. 
“Near midnight, honey.” 

“Too damned late,” the little man objected. “They’ll 
miss the fun. At least, they’ll i.niss the premiere — the psy¬ 
chological moment. The hills block the view here in the 
valley; I should have gone . . .” His voice dwindled to a 
fretful murmer. 

“What fun?” the bartender demanded, without much 
interest. He had already taken the crumpled bills from 
the bar, and a flicker of surprise crossed his face. Big stuff 
— fifties and hundreds. He studied the advertising man 
more carefully in the poor light, noticing for the first time 
his expensive suit with its bloom like that of a moth. The 
little guy must be the McCoy after all. He took quite a 
chance, running around in places like this with his pockets 
full of century notes. A skinny shrimp, too. 

(Continued on next page) 
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MASTERPIECE (Continued from Page 45) 


“What fun?” Richards repeated 
blearily. “I told you, damn it. To¬ 
night’s my crowning achievement. And 
that’s saying a lot. I’m the boy who 
imported thirty thousand dollars worth 
of Mexican coins and stamped ’em 
‘The Perfect way to spend money.’ 
Got around the silly American cur¬ 
rency laws very neatly. Can’t deface 
money, Washington says. I didn’t see 
anybody unhappy about getting this 
batch, defaced or not. But the Nice 
Nellies in the Treasury Department 
took ’em all up on some technicality; 
bullied the Mexican officials, too. Well, 
we had our money’s worth in publicity. 
That year we topped American Tobac¬ 
co. 

“You see? I’m a genius. That’s why 
I get sick of stuffed shirts who just 
re-word other peoples’ ideas. I’d soon¬ 
er talk to the man in the street — and 
the street walker, dear — they’re gen¬ 
uine. 

“Did I tell you? I’m the one who 
painted ‘A Fine View — Make it Per¬ 


fect!’ on the White Cliffs of Dover. 
Visible miles out to sea. We went 
round and round with His Majesty’s 
Government on that one. All through 
their medieval courts. Their judges 
wear wigs like oil mops, so help me. 
They made us scrub it off, and I never 
get a chance to try my ‘England Ex¬ 
pects Every Smoker’ gimmick. Had a 
helluva good suggestion about Mount 
Rushmore, too, but — what time is 
it?” 

The bartender looked at his wrist. 
“Quarter to twelve. No watch, Mac? 
How come, a big shot like you? I can 
get you a beauty. Swiss make, but no 
tax.” 

“No watch!” Richards was indignant. 
“I’ll show you.” He downed his mar¬ 
tini in one gulp, and reached into a 
pocket. The blonde gave a little gasp 
of pure covetousness, and the bartender 
leaned forward. It lay on the greasy 
wood, a flat, exquisite thing, glitter¬ 
ing with gems and rich with colored 
enamel inlays. A dozen tinv dials cov¬ 


ered the face, which was intricately 
engraved. 

“By L. Leroy and Company of 
Paris,” Richards said proudly. “Made 
in 1901 and cost me 250,000 francs in 
1948.” 

“Lookit all the little hands,” the 
blonde said, naive wonder in her voice. 

“This is really a watch, honey. Days 
of the week; date of the month; sea¬ 
sons; phases of the moon; apparent 
solar time; full striking, minutes re¬ 
peater on three gongs — listen.” He 
pressed a tiny stud, and faint chimes 
sounded, sweet and melodic, like 
church bells at an infinite distance. 
“Boreal and astral skies; sunrise; sun¬ 
set — you name it.” 

“I’ll be damned,” the bartender 
said, and the youth, leaving his stool, 
edged closer, bony jaws working. 
Naked avarice showed in his pale eyes. 
The bartender drove him back with 
a cold, menacing stare. 

“By God!” Richards cried suddenly. 
“We’re blabbing here as if time didn’t 
matter. Outside — quick! Or we’ll miss 
the premiere. You’ll want to tell your 
kids about seeing this opening, be¬ 
lieve me.” 

The full force of his driving, relent¬ 
less ego abruptly mastered them, and 
even the bartender shuffled after him 
to the sidewalk. The movie crowd was 
just streaming by. The night air was 
balmy with summer; they could smell 
the pungent, subtly disturbing odor 
of jasmine. Without knowing it, the 
bartender and the blonde girl drew 
closer together, as if anticipating some¬ 
thing momentous. 

The little man held up the watch, 
twisting it irritably. “One thing they 
didn’t have then,” he grumbled. “Lu¬ 
minous dials.” He fumbled for a 
match and struck it on his shoe. “Any 
second now,” he said, peering down. 
“This’ll set the boys back on their 
heels. Only Barrier, Keelyn, McCrae, 
and King could have swung a deal like 
this. Thanks to me. Jay Richards — 
and money enough to buy back Man¬ 
hattan Island. They’ll forget Barnum 
ever lived after tonight,” he added, 
squaring his narrow shoulders. “There 
she comes.” 

He pointed to where the pine-top¬ 
ped hills bulked dark against the star¬ 
ry midsummer sky. A silver mist spray¬ 
ed the furry ridges with magic light. 
The theatre crowd seemed to pause in 
its gay progress down the street as the 
sharpest eyes became fixed. Somebody 
called out in shrill, excited tones; 
there were little cries and nervous gig¬ 
gles. A man said loudly; “Mother, put 
on your glasses, quick!” 

Another voice, deeper, and touched 
with a kind of surprised petulance, 
(Continued on Page 59) 





BARBARA NICHOLS 


NEW 8mm & 16mm 
HOME-MOVIES 

Our 8mm and 16mm movies ARE different. Not old 
re-cuts—but new entertaining satires to sparkle your 
home-movie shows. You can now buy the best— 
DIRECT-BY MAIL. 

A ADULT films—for modern grown-up audiences 
that like a little sparkle in movies. 

FAMILY pictures—thrilling reels for the entire 
family to enjoy. 

Q CHILDREN'S movies—the kids will scream with 
delight at these comedies. 

IF YOU DON'T HAVE 
A MOVIE PROJECTOR 

You don't need an expen¬ 
sive projector to view 8mm 
movies. Order the new 
8 mm Movie Viewer and 
see sparkling life-like films 
in fast or slow- 
motion. Only ... - $495 

-MAIL THIS COUPON- 

VARIETY MOVIE CLUB, INC., Dept ES9 

P. O. Box 2539, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Rush the following C.O.D.: 

□ 8mm Viewer only _$ 4.95 

□ 4—8mm Films for only ___$ 4.99 

□ 3—16mm Sound Films for _$14.99 

□ 3—16mm Silent Films for _$14.99 

Please enroll me as a member of your Movie Club 
and send me two 50 ft. 8mm movies COD every 
month at only $1.25 each plus postage. I have the 
right to exchange for other films for only 50c— 
and I can cancel at any time without obligation. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City_ 



Zone 


State 


_L 


Check Your Preference: □ A □ B □ C Movies 
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Caper, the newest magazine specifical¬ 
ly produced for bright young people 
(and their bright elders) will be on 
your favorite newsstand September 1. 
Look for the October Issue, Vol. I, 
No. 1, packed with fine fiction, daring 
articles and America’s prettiest girls! 


Ooh! that Caper!* 


*says candy barr, exotic dancer 
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when you've had it, and lost it, you miss it 


Felton had sliced his face badly with 
the razor — there seemed to be noth¬ 
ing handy to staunch the flow of blood 
— and then had painfully nicked his 
upper gum with the toothbrush. He 
was unable to adjust the shower water 
to the proper temperature and he was 
alternately chilled and scalded until 
he gave the whole thing up as an im¬ 
possible job. The mirror once again 
told him what a very ugly man he was; 
with his large horse teeth, beaky, por¬ 
ous nose, watery grey eyes and sparse 
sandy hair, he resembled some curious¬ 
ly depleted eagle. He disliked mirrors 
as only a truly ugly man can; they 
told him things he would just as soon 
forget. He could not find clean under¬ 
wear or socks, and in the midst of a 
string of curses he banged his shin on 
a half-open bureau drawer. 

The day itself conspired against him. 
It was an overcast Easter Sunday — 
much too hot for April — and there 
did not seem to be enough air to 
breath. The impending rain, heralded 
by thunder and lightning, would do 
nothing to relieve the gloom. He 
knew it would not be cooling or balm¬ 
like in any sense; it would simply be 
a misery on top of other miseries, nail- 
down tight what he sensed would be 
a day of unrelieved despair. There 
are days marked by almost unendur¬ 
able atmospheric and internal pres¬ 
sures, days when no diversion will 
serve to turn the mind to agreeable 
matters, and you can do no other but 
go to the end of the line worrying 
away at your small sores, sinking farth¬ 
er inside yourself. 

Felton, nursing the minor indig¬ 
nities of the morning, sat now at the 
mahogany desk in his semi-dark study, 
drinking a gin and tonic, and going 
over a two-week accumulation of un¬ 
opened mail. As near as he could fig¬ 
ure, there was something slightly over 
twelve hundred dollars’ worth of bills 


in this batch. Most of the bills were 
long overdue, and some of the letters 
were almost brutal in tone — the let¬ 
ter from the man who had repaired 
the swimming pool was particularly 
nasty, flirting as it did, with physical 
violence as a possible reprisal. 

Felton lighted a cigarette. The 
phone on the desk rang and startled 
him so that he dropped the cigarette 
on the carpet, or more exactly the 
cigarette caromed off his bare ankle 
and left him with a tiny, irritating 
burn. He retrieved the cigarette, rub¬ 
bed his ankle in passing, picked up 
the phone, and said, “Hello.” 

“Hello, Max, that you?” 

“It’s me all right,” Felton answered. 

“Ya don’t sound like yourself. Ya 
gettin’ any work done, baby?” 

Felton scratched his thumbnail 
across the top bill on the pile and said, 
“I’m working on a novel that seems 
to be coming along very nicely, very 
nicely indeed. It’s about two queer nu¬ 
clear physicists who are in love with 
each other. These boys are working 
on a top secret government project. 
Now here’s the twister, Barney, old 
sock. They’re being blackmailed by 
a rather obtuse but beautiful raven¬ 
haired Russian agent, and, get this, 
she’s a nympho. I figure you can ped¬ 
dle it to the pocket book boys. You 
can tell them it’s a novel of intrigue 
and perversion. They can use that on 
the jacket. I think, and with a few 
endorsements from some ex-commies, 
the thing’ll go like hot cakes. Whadaya 
think, baby?” 

“Marvelous!” Barney said “you real¬ 
ly got something there, kid. How far 
along are ya?” 

“I’m kidding,” Felton said crisply 
and flipped his cigarette out the open 
door to the terrace; he watched it land 
and roll across the tile, and then he 
took a prolonged drink from the glass. 

“I wish you’d cut out this lousy jok¬ 


in’,” Barney said sadly, “you’re driving 
me crazy. Whadaya doing? Really, I 
mean, be serious.” 

“Reading the Bible and cleaning up 
on the horses. So howsa family?” 

“Max, I wanta have a talk with ya, 
not today or anything, but I’ll be out 
to see ya tomorrow morning and we’ll 
go over the whole situation.” 

“Fatherly advice kind of thing, 
hearts and flowers, huh?” Felton said. 

“Always the wise guy,” Barney said. 
“I got some people here so I can’t talk 
now; I’ll see ya in the a. m.” 

“Very probably, the blades are all 
dull here.” 

“Now, whadaya mean by that?” 
Barney asked irritably. 

“Just a throw-away line.” 

“Another thing, that idea about the 
novel; it’s not such a bad idea. It’d sell, 
and that’s more than you can say about 
that other stuff ya gave me.” 

“I’ll give it some heavy thought, 
Barney, although fairies may not be 
the thing this year. See ya, bright in 
the a. m. Ta ta.” Felton said and hung 
up. 

“Goddam your eyes,” he said aloud 
to the empty house, and drained his 
glass. Felton had been unemployed for 
six months, and drunk — well, not ex¬ 
actly drunk, but certainly never quite 
sober — for the last three weeks. Fel¬ 
ton’s wife, Eloise, after one of their 
noisier, more profane arguments, had 
packed hastily and taken the two chil¬ 
dren back to Chicago. She left Felton 
in possession of a seven-room home in 
the Hollywood Hills section, a swim¬ 
ming pool, a two-year-old MG convert¬ 
ible (she took the Plymouth), and a 
dachshund named Arthur. He had not 
used the pool or the convertible in the 
three weeks Eloise had been gone, and 
Arthur had run away two days after she 
left. 

Felton had worked as a writer at Par- 

(Continued on next page} 
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HANGING BY MY TEETH (Continued from Page 49) 


amount for four years. He had worked 
almost exclusively on the studio’s low 
budget pictures and, stultifying as the 
work proved to be, he had to admit it 
was a good living. In six months of 
enforced free lancing — there were no 
studio jobs available — he had written 
three short stories and part of a TV 
script. Barney had managed to sell one 
of the stories — the other two would 
probably never sell — and the TV 
script was still in the typewriter and 
in his head. It had been a bitter win¬ 
ter compounded in equal parts of his 
own general lassitude, Eloise’s shrew¬ 
ishness, and the burden of a slowly di¬ 
minishing income. 

He had mixed himself another drink 
and was starting out to the pool when 
the phone rang again. He had better 
control this time — the glass was grip¬ 
ped firmly and the cigarette barely 
quivered in his mouth. He returned 
to the desk and placed the glass care¬ 
fully on a small stack of old maga¬ 
zines. He took the pile of bills, stuffed 
them into his left rear pocket, and said 
softly, “Close to my heart.” The phone 
had rung five times — he had counted 

-before he picked it up and said, 

“Felton speaking.” 

“Max, this is Eloise.” 

“How nice,” Felton said. 

There was a long pause and finally 
he was forced to break the silence. 
“You did want something, didn’t you, 
Eloise? I mean you wouldn’t call from 
Chicago just to say hello, assuming 
you’re still in Chicago with dear old 
mother, and if it’s money, you’re out of 
luck.” 

“I’m still in Chicago and I did want 
something but I think I’ve changed 
my mind,” Eloise said. 

“Always one of your more engaging 
traits, two of your more engaging 
traits I should say — wanting some¬ 
thing and changing your mind, I 
mean.” 

“You’re drinking aren’t you?” 

“Not at the moment, dear.” 

“Oh, Max, I’m so miserable,” Eloise 
said, her voice almost breaking, “I 
want to come home.” 

“Miss the sunshine, old Maxie’s 
handsome kisser, and the charge ac¬ 
counts, huh?” 

“You’re a goddam sadist,” Eloise 
said. “Don’t you have any feelings 
at all?’ 

“To show you my finer side, I’ll ask 
about the children. How are the kids? 
I'm serious now; I miss them.” 

“They miss you too, Max,” Eloise 
said bravely. 

“Mama keeping Daddy’s image 


bright in their little hearts?” 

“It’s Easter Sunday, Max. Don’t you 
have any Christian spirit.” 

“I know it’s Easter Sunday,” Felton 
said, “and I’m all out of. Christian 
spirit today, unless gin falls into that 
classification.” 

“It’s just impossible to talk to you 
when you get like this.” 

“Just for the record, Eloise darling, 
you sat out here on your fat little fan¬ 
ny through four years of milk and 
honey and then when things got a little 
tough, you beat it back home. Well, 

for my money, Eloise, you’re a-, 

you’re a-.” The phone clicked; 

Eloise had hung up. 

He replaced the receiver and un¬ 
hurriedly — pausing to empty an ash¬ 
tray and throw the stack of magazines 
in the wastebasket, straighten a Tur¬ 
ner print on the study wall — left the 
study, crossed the terrace, and flopped 
down in a beach chair next to the pool. 
He stared grimly at the water; there 
was an orange rind floating on the 
surface and the water was turgid and 
dirty. He heard the Eisens arguing on 
the other side of the stockade fence, 


and then the muffled motors of a plane 
overhead, and from somewhere in the 
distance there was the sound of a pow¬ 
er mower. And finally there were bells 
ringing, God knows where. He let his 
head fall back in the chair and he 
closed his eyes. A tear inched slowly 
along his cheek. 

It rained heavy, steamy drops, and 
still he sat with his head back, letting 
the water stream across his face. 

The phone in the study rang insist¬ 
ently. He sat up slowly and watched 
the rain bang the surface of the pool. 
He stood up and went to the edge of 
the pool. He remained poised there for 
several seconds and then he reached 
into the rear pocket of his waterlogged 
pants, removed the bills and flung 
them into the pool. He turned and 
slopped his way toward the house. 

He picked up the phone in the mid¬ 
dle of the tenth ring. “This is Barney 
again. I was worried about ya. What 
the hell took you so long to answer, 
whadaya doing?” 

“Em hanging by my teeth,” Felton 
said. 


RAVISHING REDHEAD 

audition for the leading role in 
“Happy Birthday ” with Betty Fields 
and Barry Nelson. She got the part. 

When she isn’t working, Tina 
studies dramatics (learns a complete 
role every week) and takes vocal coach¬ 
ing from Colin Romoff, husband of 
July Tyler (watch Escapade for a 
forthcoming interview with July). 
When she isn’t on-the-town, Tina stays 
home evenings rehearsing lines or 
working on song routines. She’s happy 
with her looks (“It gets me in a lot 
of doors”) but is determined to make 
the grade on her acting and singing 
talents alone. Being an exotic glamor- 
ine also has its drawbacks. (“It types 
you. The roles you can play are limit¬ 
ed. And, it’s tough proving you can 
do something other than stand around 
and look pretty”). 

Tina’s closest companion is Jacques, 
a young male of French descent who 
sleeps at the foot of her white satin- 
sheeted, 42-square-foot bed. Jacques 
is a rhinestone-collared toy poodle, a 
birthday gift to Tina from her mother. 
He wakes her each morning between 
nine and ten in her fourth-floor, one- 
bedroom apartment overlooking Gra- 
mercy Park. After taking Jacques for 
his morning constitutional at the end 
of a baby-blue leash, Tina prepares 
her own breakfast, then makes her 
daily rounds. 


(Continued from Page 26) 

She dresses smartly, loves clothes, 
has a closet full of them, but doesn’t 
buy as many as she used to, now that 
she’s living on her own income. She 
smokes cigarettes (“As few as possible, 
if that’s possible”) and drinks Scotch- 
on-the-rocks (“Just once in a while”). 

She plays tennis occasionally, swims 
even less occasionally, plays baseball 
every free moment she has in Central 
Park with her publicity agent, Wally 
Ross, a young, likeable, ivy-league chap 
who takes more than just a profes¬ 
sional interest in Tina. They’re close 
personal friends. Tina loves music, 
prefers Latin rhythms, has no par¬ 
ticularly favorite singers or combos; 
likes Mantovani, doesn’t care for jazz. 
She reads a lot, mostly plays; enjoys 
history, particularly the lives of great 
women; prefers novels with romantic, 
dashing, colorful backgrounds. 

She is unattached and gives the im¬ 
pression of needing marriage right 
now like she needs blonde hair. She 
prefers men who are tall, dark, and 
have a sense of humor; is tired of 
“jerks” who propose marriage on the 
first or second date. 

Tina is all woman, much woman. 
It’ll take a good man to get her, a 
better man to keep her. 
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“Go somewhere else to fill your water pistol!” 
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1. Claret 

2. Port 

3. Burgundy 

4. Sherry 

5. Rhine Wine 

6. Champagne 

7. Vermouth 

8. Sauterne 

9. Muscatel 
10. Chianti 


□ 11. Madeira 

□ 12. Tokay 

□ 13* Zinfandel 

□ 14. Caneilli 

□ 15. White Port 

□ 16. Pink Champagne 

□ 17. Concord 

□ 18. Dry Sauterne 

□ 19. Sparkling Burgundy 

□ 20. Red Muscatel 


APPETIZER WINE (before-meal or cock¬ 
tail use) 

WHITE TABLE WINE (best with white 
meats, fowl, and seafoods) 

RED TABLE WINE (to accompany main 
courses—red meats, pastes, and highly sea¬ 
soned foods) 

SWEET DESSERT WINE (with desserts, as 
the name implies, and as refreshment in the 
afternoon or evening) 


SPARKLING WINE (made naturally effer¬ 
vescent) (ansivers on vaoe 60 ) 
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KNOW YOUR WINES? 


PHOTOGRAPHEO FOR ESCAPADE BY DALE HEALY 


BY JOSEPH C. STACEY 


There are hundreds of different names for wines. 
However, virtually all of them fit into one of the 
following five classes: Appetizer Wines, White Table 
Wines, Red Table Wines, Sweet Dessert Wines, and 
Sparkling Wines « 

In this quiz, you are to take the 20 different wines 
(which are most commonly encountered in stores, 
restaurants, etc., in the United States) and try to 
classify at least 12 of them correctly for a passing 
score. 13-to-17 is good; 18-19-20 excellent. 
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nude and lavish, the folies bergere is a must for americans in paris 



by HARRY ROSKOLENKO, escapade’s 


For gayety, daring, nudity and lavishness, the famed Folies Bergere , 
plushily ensconced in the Ninth district of Paris, takes all universal 
prizes for lewdness. To the American male tourist it is a must; but 
should his virtuous maiden aunt happen to cross Rue Richer and enter 
the gaudy portals of that exotic institution, she'd probably end up on 
an analyst’s couch, babbling some secret, psychic eroticisms. 

Despite its profane side, the Folies is sacred to Parisian institutions, 
though it is hardly a temple of burlesque. In its own way it is much 
more risque. But in its higher cultural flights, and these are not rare, 
the Folies presents grandiose scenes from France’s glorious history, and 
the scenes are not the usual bedroom farces. Kings have fallen and many 
political and social changes have taken place since the doors opened in 
1867, but the Folies wears a crown that is distinctly democratic. For six 
dollars you can sit in a red-plush box, drink champagne and get your 
American tensions eradicated. Or you can stand for 260 francs, which 
is about seventy cents, and see forty nude girls disport and display an 
ampleness that is breathtaking. 

An institution is something that time alone creates; but many man¬ 
made and woman-made ingredients have meshed and fused to make the 
Folies Bergere what it is today. When it started in business, it was more 
a music hall of the gaslight era, with operettas, tumblers and gymnasts, 
and the usual variety show of the pre-vaudeville days. 

The building housing the Folies was originally a store called "The 
Columns of Hercules,” specializing in beds, mattresses and couches. But 
an imaginative gentleman named Boisleve saw other possibilities and 

(Continued on Page 60) 

roving reporter 








“This is all virgin timber in through here, and that’s Ruth 
Jenney. I don’t know anything about her.” 










“Mind your own business!” 









MISS 



Plenty of refreshing sleep is also recom¬ 
mended by Paulette as necessary when a 
girl’s goal is healthful beauty (sleep and raw 
carrots virtually guarantee it, she swears). 
In this photograph Paulette demonstrates 
the reasons for her faith in the efficacy of 
such a regimen, and we’d say the evidence 
is pretty conclusive in her favor. Paulette 
likes her carrots raw, and also likes to sleep 
that way. Nature in the raw is sometimes 

(Continued on next png?! 







Just about the dandiest thing around any gym is pert 
Paulette Nelson, nineteen-year-old Miss U.S.A. in the 1955 Mr. 
and Miss U.S.A. Contest. Her skill as a body builder has 
resulted in the classic 36-24-36 stack of pretty girl depicted 
in the graceful photographs on these pages. 

In Paulette's book, there’s no such thing as beauty without 
health, and she’s a glowing example of her own convictions. 
When she isn’t in the gym tossing weights around, she’s out 
on Muscle Beach with other nature-loving kids who never 
seem to have hangovers. 

This despite the fact that, as half of the trampoline and 
tumbling act billed as “Paula and Paulette” she spends her 
working hours in nightclubs and other dens where wine flows 
like water. This is not, however, for Paulette. She likes raw 
carrots. 

Paulette is of French descent on her mothers side and of 
Swedish ancestry on her fathers, a combination virtually 
assuring something unusually attractive in the way of physical 
appearance. She was graduated from Hollywood Professional 
High School and is adept at acting, acrobatic dancing and a 1 
number of similarly esoteric activities. 

She got into the rather unexpected trampoline routine 
through the efforts of a former vaudeville performer who was 
injured in a fall. Unable to continue his strenuous acrobatics, 
he trained Paula and Paulette and now acts as their agent. 

But Paulette has her eye on higher things. She's been audi¬ 
tioned for the role of a jungle girl in a TV series, and has been 
suggested for a movie role or two. We have an idea she’ll 
make it. 
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SONGWRITERS 


ESCAPADE 

ENTER 



ESCAPADE’S 

CREATIVE WRITING 
CONTEST 

FOR 


COLLEGIANS 


For six months, starting with the October, 1956, 
issue, ESCAPADE will publish the best story or 
article each 'month from those submitted. At the end 
of that period, one of the six stories published will be 
selected as the grand contest winner. 

A prize of $100 will be paid for each of the six 
stories published each month, and the grand contest 
winner will receive, in addition, a grand prize of $500. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. ELIGIBILITY: 
ESCAPADE’S Crea¬ 
tive Writing Contest 
for Collegians is open 
to any regularly 
enrolled student in a 
college or university 
within the boundaries 
of the continental 
United States. 

2. TYPE OF CONTRI¬ 
BUTION : Contestants 
may enter either fiction 
or articles which con¬ 
form to ESCAPADE 
style, editorial policy 
and standard. 

3. LENGTH OF MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS: Manu¬ 
scripts, regardless of 
subject matter, must 
not exceed 2000 words 
in length. 

4. LIMITATION ON 
ENTRIES : Each 


only one manuscript. 

5. PREPARATION OF 
MANUSCRIPTS : 
Each manuscript must 
bear, in the upper left- 
hand corner, the true 
name of the contestant, 
his campus address and 
student number. No 
pseudonyms will be 
accepted. All manu¬ 
scripts must be type¬ 
written and double¬ 
spaced, and only one 
side of the paper may 
be used. Wide margins 
should be left for edit¬ 
ing purposes. A reason- 
ably accurate word- 
count should be indi¬ 
cated on the title page. 

6. DEADLINES: The 


deadline for entries for 
the month of October is 
June 1; for November, 
entrant may submit July 1, and so on. 

The editors of ESCAPADE shall be the sole judges 
of contest entries, and all entries shall become the 
property of ESCAPADE. However, an honest effort 
will be made to return non-winning manuscripts when 
a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed for 


that purpose. 

Address all entries to: College Contest Editor, 
Escapade Magazine, Suite 205-210, 8511 Sunset Boule¬ 
vard, Los Angeles 46, California. 
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ALMOST A MAN 

(i Continued from Page 10) 
so I said I’d find out from you for 
sure.” 

Bob Talbot had never felt closer to 
his son. 

Behind them a horn honked. 

“Okay, kid,” Bob said. 

He started up the jeep. Across the 
river he pulled far over on the right 
and stopped again. 

“Well now,” be began, “it’s like 
this—” 

It was twenty minutes before the 
jeep got going again. 

Moments later, Bob glanced at his 
son, who was deep-eyed and frowning 
slightly. 

Cripes, the father thought, I guess 
I told him too much. Look at him. 
Probably doesn’t know what to make 
of it all. 

“Hey, kiddo,” he said. “What’s 
bothering you?” 

“I was just wondering, Pa.” 

“Wondering what?” 

“Do you think,” the boy said, 
“there’ll be a rifle range at the carni¬ 
val?” 


4 

MASTERPIECE 

(Continued from Page 46) 


rose above the general murmur: 
“Damned if I can figure it after 
thirty years of engineering. Must be an 
optical illusion, by George, though 
just how —” And the higher teen-age 
retort, full of young assurance: “It’s 
the new Polaris Rocket, Dad, a three 
stager — some sweet job. Got an elec¬ 
tronic brain that’ll land it on a dime 
even out there. A pattern of ’em set 
to spill trails of dark powder would 
do it, all right. Jeez — over craters an’ 
everything, just like neat printing. 
And no wind or rain to spoil it, ever.” 

“Queen of the Night,” the adver¬ 
tising man shouted, pointing. “Finis 
coronat opus,” he repeated thickly. 

The great black letters sprawled 
over harsh, sun-drenched dead seas 
and gaunt, precipitous mountain 
chains . . . 



LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION. DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. X-5 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 

v ' anguages, Vocabulary, facts, figures - anything 
spoken can be learned while you sleep with new 
university-tested and proved method.Rush $2.00 
for fact-filled, illustrated instruction book: 
"SLEEP-LEARNING, ITS THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results 
guaranteed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

I$l««p-learning Research Association 
p;0. Box ofO Omaha, Nebraska 





BEFORE 


Today you have new hope for hait 
regrowth for it has been proved 
that, even though you are bald, the 
hair roots may still be alive to pro¬ 
duce new hairs. Thousands have 
accomplished this with the amazing 
Brandenfels System. See "before” 
and "after” pictures at left! Write 
now for full, FREE information! 

Carl Brandenfels 

Box 7 N 42 St. Helens, Oregon 



MODEL 

ART 

A Collection 

of Outstanding 

Figure Studies 


Four of this country's most renowned 
art photographers have contributed 
some of their best figure work to make 
up this guide text on female form and 
composition for the serious students of 
art and photography. Peter James 
Samerjan, Bernard of Hollywood, Earl 
Leaf, and Jack Howard show the many 
techniques involved in proper posing 
of models to achieve and capture the 
grandeur of feminine form. Special at¬ 
tention is also given to proper lighting 
and props, with emphasis on compo¬ 
sitional balance. Since most art and 
photography students find it too ex¬ 
pensive to hire professional models 
this new text is proving an invaluable 
asset as a reference library. Current 
edition is limited, so order promptly. 

Price $1.50 

Order from MODEL BOOKS 

P. O. BOX 230-E - EVANSTON. ILL. 

Please send me.copies. 

I enclose $.. 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 


State 























MINK G-STRINGS (Continued from Page 54) 


adapted, to use a fetching analogy, 
some of the properties, to bed down 
the future of the Folies. 

But institutions alter, and succeed¬ 
ing managements presented things in 
the modes of the day. By 1880, under 
the direction of Sari, the gaslight la¬ 
dies were no longer props of the Folies; 
instead, it went severely cultural and 
presented musical works by Gounod, 
Massenet, Saint-Saens and Delibes. 
Six years later a more imaginative man 
named Allemand, formerly of La Scala, 
took over for a spell. But it did not 
become a temple of titillation until its 
present director, Paul Derval, went all 
out. Since then, all the great stars 
of France, from Great Grock, the 
clown, to Yvette Guilbert, have done 
their turns on the wide stage of the 
Folies Bergere. 

Today it takes three hundred and 
forty men and women to put the show 
together, for “Ah! Quelle Folie!” 
is as enormous in its scope as a Ring- 
ling circus. Its actors, choruses and 
lovely naked Ldies go through four¬ 
teen hundred costumes and forty dis¬ 
tinct scenes within three hours. Some 
scenes are as awe inspiring as a Spring 
day in Venice or as erotic as a Black 
Mambo, when forty nude girls, surging 
with animalism, go from the sacred to 
the profane with lusty disorder and 
girlish gusto. 

The Folies runs the whole gamut of 
entertainment, behaving like a Coney 
Island honky-tonk in one minute, with 
Arabian belly dancers setting a der¬ 
vish pace, and in the next minute pre¬ 
senting a pageant of spectacular beau¬ 
ty. To understand it fully, I will review 
its madcap marvels, treating the show 
like a reviewer at a first night open¬ 
ing. 

It starts with a grand parade of forty 
beautiful girls in various stages of un¬ 
dress. Then the seven lovely principals 
are introduced with becoming modesty, 
though they are hardly modestly at¬ 
tired. Rita Cadillac, a sultry femme 
fatale, moves about the stage as if she 
were in a harem; but even more exotic 
is red-haired Afrocaribe, who has re¬ 
placed the star Fortunia; and for der- 
riere dervishing, Afrocaribe really 
knows her way around her ample hips, 
tossing her elastic samples with the 
most fetching abandon. The male danc¬ 
ers, most of them American Negroes, 
strut about . . . and the show is on. 

Two English tap dancers, Morris and 
Johnny, take over, and they are very 
good. Then comes the first spectacle, 
a thing called “Wedgewood,” a masked 
piece presenting Lysistrata, Mercury, 
Greek columns, horses and lady musi¬ 
cians, as well as gladiators, satyrs and 


fauns. Suggesting what was once the 
flowering of Greek culture, the stage 
encompasses all that was once noble be¬ 
fore Greece lost out to homosexuality 
and decadence. 

When the Greeks leave, the dancer 
Afrocaribe puts on a zestful piece of 
sexual savagery called “ The Rhythm of 
Love,” in which she heaves, weaves and 
teases in the most primal movements. 

Next, we have some audience parti¬ 
cipation, with four men picked at ran¬ 
dom to help cook up a bit of comedy 
called “ The AngeVs Cookery It is 
strictly buffoonery, but it does offer 
four men a chance to manhandle some 
nudes, which was probably the point. 

Then comes the lavish spectacle, 
“La Traviata,” with Veronica Bell 
singing the role. It is a marvel of stag¬ 
ing and costuming, the props rising 
in various levels to form an enormous 
circular ballroom. It is a melange of 
regal France, introducing such literary 
and courtly characters as Alexander 
Dumas, Baron Haussmann, Comte 
d’Orsay, La Comtesse de Tournon and 
La Dame aux Camelias. For sheer ex¬ 
travagance and decor, “La Traviata 
is one of the high spots of the current 
Follies. 

The modern and the ancient are al¬ 
ways in juxtaposition; and in the next 
offering, “Rain and Fine Weather ” we 
go all Hollywood, sans Gene Kelly. A 
few minutes later, the tableau, “Jap¬ 
anese Print,” moves onto the large 
stage; and it is as if the famous Japan¬ 
ese printmakers, Hiroshige and Uto- 
mara, have come to life, for the setting 
is beauitfully conceived and executed, 
containing all the poetic overtones of 
old Japan with mandarins and geishas 
enacting what geishas usually enact. 

An occasional touch of corn, French 
style, detracts from the massive engi¬ 
neering that holds the show together. 
And since a show usually runs about 
three years, the changes that occur are 
changes that do not offset the general 
balance. In a three-year run you are 
likely to see a star drop out and a new 
one come in; but the costly sets stay on 
during the show’s duration. 

The comics are good, especially Ran¬ 
dall, an Englishman who does a fine 
bit of spoofing about foreigners order¬ 
ing food in French restaurants. The 
other male leads are hit and miss, with 
the French version of corn souping up 
a scene. Oddly, the concept the Folies 
has regarding stars is purely French, 
with an indifferent feeling regarding 
the secondary performers; and by the 
time you reach the tableau, “The En¬ 
chanted Forest ” which is another epic 
of staging, with nymphs and satyrs 
running amuck, you realize that only 


the principals are carrying the burden 
of the show. And with Rita Cadillac 
and Frederick Rey using the primeval 
backdrop for some dalliance and sexual 
disporting, with some gasping on the 
part of the audience, you wonder why 
the Gallic authorities do not do more 
than just wink at the goings-on taking 
place in the deep woods of Le Foret 
Enchantee. 

Some of the men dancers, as expect¬ 
ed, are queers, swishing about, vying 
with the girls for attention. But since 
the Folies is for everybody, no one 
finds fault no matter what happens. 

It seems improbable that the theatre 
can house its enormous sets, for the suc¬ 
ceeding scenes have gondolas, horses, 
airplanes, pyramids, and, of course, 
the forty large nude ladies. When the 
girls are nude they take up quite a bit 
of room; but when they are dressed, 
in splendor, their dresses spread to 
great widths, they bulk all the more. 

The show ends with scenes of the 
gaslight era, which is an extremely 
clever piece of mimicry done in pro¬ 
file. There is another hot dance, called 
“Sunday in Chili,” as well as a stoking 
hole dance, with Rita Cadillac going 
in for her more than usually intimate 
dancing and general manhandling. 
When the show finally dissolves, you 
know the naked female form with 
exactness; for between Afrocaribe and 
Rita Cadillac, you are bewitched with 
sexuality torn asunder. 

“Nudisty,” I was told by the publi¬ 
city director, M. Whily-Tell, “is not 
much in this show ...” This is ob¬ 
viously a modest statement; for the Fol¬ 
ies are lewd, nude, hot and bizarre. 
It is an edifice of theatrical plan¬ 
ning and grandeur when it is not just 
plain eroticism on parade. And since 
this is the fourth time that I’ve seen 
the glories of the Folies Bergere, I 
can speak with some historical know¬ 
ledge about its raw, rough, nakedly li¬ 
bidinous latitudes: the taboos are not 
at all apparent on rue Richer, for “Ah! 
Quelle Folie ...” 


Here are the 

answers to 

the Wine Quiz questions on 
Pages 52-53: 

1-c 

n-a 

2-d 

12-d 

3-c 

13-c 

4-a 

14-e 

5-b 

15-d 

6-e 

16-e 

7-a 

17-c 

8-b 

18-Id 

9-d 

19-e 

10-c 

20-d 
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NEW SOUND (Continued from Page 33) 


has played with and conducted small 
groups, both progressive and Latin. He 
has written a number of songs, most 
of them with a Latin flavor, which 
have been successfully recorded by 
such groups as those of Xavier Cugat 
and Tito Puente. He has developed a 
keen interest in modern sounds, and 
has devoted a great deal of talent and 
imagination to blending the Latin and 
progressive jazz structures and rhythms, 
an endeavor in which he has been no¬ 
tably successful. 

The recording date was under the 
direction of RCA-Victor’s West Coast 
artist’s representative Milton (Shorty) 
Rogers, himself one of the modern 
jazz greats and leader of the famed 
Hermosa Beach Light House “Giants,” 
who brought the term — “West Coast 
sound” into modern jazz lexicograph¬ 
ies. Rogers is a short, solidly built 
young man who wears a moustache and 
goatee, the possessor of a pleasant per¬ 
sonality and a sharp ear for chords and 
rhythm. The technician in charge was 
Radio Recorders’ expert studio engi¬ 
neer, Val Valentin, a wiry young La¬ 
tino, very “hip” to progressive trends 
in music and with an ear capable of 
detecting the smallest stray overtones. 
Valentin was assisted by Jack Manchen, 
recording engineer, who handled the 
tape. Also in the glassed-in engineer’s 
booth were Leonard Poncher, Cano’s 
personal manager, a smooth and im¬ 
maculately clad young business type; 
Bob Van Grove, Cano’s business man¬ 
ager, and Van Tomkins, an alert young 
concert tour promoter who expressed 
an interest in taking the Cano group 
on the road. 

There were six men in the booth, all 
intimately concerned with Cano’s ac¬ 
tivities, and seven men in the large, 
bare, acoustic-tiled studio, also with a 
common concern. These were Cano 
and the six members of the group. 

In addition to Cano, they were Larry 
Bunker, who had been the drummer 
with the original Gerry Mulligan Quar¬ 
tet and who, currently, is musical di¬ 
rector for Peggy Lee (at this session, 
he played vibraphone; he is also an 
accomplished pianist); Jack Costanza, 
bongo player formerly with Nat Cole, 
Stan Kenton, Peggy Lee and Frances 
Faye, and currently leader of his own 
orchestra, in which Cano is the pianist; 
Bill Richmond, drummer, who had 
just left Les Brown and had played 
with Harry James and other big bands; 
guitarist Tommy Tedesco, formerly 
with Ralph Marterie and currently 
with the Dave Bell Octet; timbalist 
Eddie Aparicio, who had previously 
worked with Cano, as well as with 


Katherine Dunham, Josephine Baker 
and Rene Touzet’s recording mambo 
group, and bassist Tony Reyes, former¬ 
ly with Xavier Cugat, Tito Puente, Les 
Baxter and the Voices of Walter 
Schumann. Every member of this 
group, in reality an elaborate rhythm 
section, rates near the top in his field. 

And every man had the “feel” of 
what Cano was attempting to accom¬ 
plish: an artistic reconciliation, so to 
speak, of the progressive jazz and Latin, 
or Afro-Cuban, rhythm schools. 

If there is anything such as a true 
“West Coast sound,” this is probably 
it. Whereas early New Orleans jazz 
found its source in the frustrated crea¬ 
tive urge of the suppressed Negro, on 
the West Coast there has always been 
a tremendous Latin cultural influence, 
reflected in place names, local history 
and a large population of Latin des¬ 
cendants. Every California child, es- 
specially in the southern section of the 
state, grows up in awareness of this; he 
hears mariachi music and Mexican and 
Spanish folk songs almost from the 
cradle. On the West Coast, a blend of 
jazz and Latin music is most logical. 

“What name would you give to this 
music of Eddie’s?” I asked Poncher, a 
facile phrasemaker who named the al¬ 
bum for which these sides were being 
taped. “Progressive Latin?” “No,” he 
said, “because it isn’t Latin. It’s jazz. 
Jazz with a Latin flavor. Progressive 
jazz with a Latin flavor.” Rogers, stand¬ 
ing near, nodded his head in agree¬ 
ment. “Yeah,” he said. “It’s jazz. The 
Latin flavor primarily comes from the 
rhythms — bongo, conga and so on.” 
Rogers, a top authority on rhythm, fol¬ 
lowed with his hand on a table a conga 
bell beat which Aparicio was practic¬ 
ing. The sound came over the system 
greatly amplified. “It’s exciting stuff — 
real crazy,” Rogers said. 

Out in the large studio, Cano told 
me, “We’re going to do 'Love for Sale’ 
first. The Porter tunes down for to¬ 
night are 'Love for Sale’ and ‘What Is 
This Thing Called Love? We’ve done 
the other four — ‘It’s All Right With 
Me,’ ‘Get Out of Town,’ T Love You’ 
and 7 Get a Kick Out of You.’ We’ll 
do two of mine, ‘Ecstasy’ and another 1 
haven’t titled yet.” (This was ‘Algo 
Sahroso,’ which was titled during the 
session. Cano is called “The Buddha” 
by fellow musicians, because of his 
stocky build and outward placidity, and 
Valentin, a clever phrasemaker in his 
own right, suggested calling it “Bud¬ 
dha’s Rock.” “Uh-uh,” responded 
Cano. “Suppose I want to play China 
or some other Buddhist country some¬ 
day?” Cano isn’t particularly fond of 


his nickname). 

Soon after eight, the musicians were 
in their chairs and Eddie counted off 
the tempo. It wasn’t a take, just a run- 
through. The band swung into “Love 
for Sale” while Valentin, confronted by 
his panels of switches and dials, care¬ 
fully monitored the microphones for 
balance. There were eight microphones 
for the seven musicians, one for each 
instrument except the piano, which 
had two. 

In the studio, the band sounded sur¬ 
prisingly full. Cano plays full piano 
and had written very tight arrange¬ 
ments. The rhythms were complex and 
changing, although the tempo held 
steady. Tedesco’s guitar choruses were 
impressive. When the arrangement 
ended, Reyes muttered, “Fluff, fluff, 
fluff!” “Not too bad,” was Cano’s calm 
verdict. He looked at Bunker. “Yeah, 
it was me,” Bunker said. He ran a 
swift phrase, studying the music care¬ 
fully. “I think it’s this B-flat,” he said. 
“What have you got?” Eddie played the 
same phrase. He had a B-natural. “I 
guess that’s it. Should be natural.” 
Bunker made a penciled correction on 
his sheet, and ran the phrase again. 
“Yeah,” he agreed. The phrase was 
tricky and played in precise unison on 
vibes and piano. Cano and Bunker ran 
through it together. “Crazy,” Bunker 
commented. 

Valentin came out of the booth, al¬ 
though the two-way speaker connect¬ 
ing the studio and booth was operat¬ 
ing and conversation was possible be¬ 
tween them. “It’s too damn heavy,” 
Valentin said. “I don’t want to stiffen 
you up, but keep it down.” Cano 
nodded. “You, mostly,” Valentin told 
him. “You’re hitting it too hard and 
that pulls the others.” Eddie nodded 
again. “Can’t get the vibes clean on 
those solo breaks,” Valentin insisted. 
Richmond piped up. “Tell Bunker to 
use his Hampton sticks.” Everybody 
laughed, easing the tension. 

“Shall we try it?” Valentin asked, 
heading back for the booth. “Might as 
well,” Cano agreed. The musicians re¬ 
sumed their places and waited. After 
a few moments, Valentin said over the 
speaker system, “This is a take.” The 
studio grew quiet. Rogers enunciated 
the code number of the side and the 
final, “Take One.” Cano counted off, 
and the band cut in. They went 
through the entire arrangement with¬ 
out interruption. When it was over, 
the men sat back and relaxed. “It 
swung,” said Costanza. Cano nodded. 
“Any fluffs?” he asked. Nobody said 
anything. Valentin called from the 
booth, “Want to hear it?” “What do 
you think?” Cano asked. Rogers shook 
his head. “It’ll be a killer,” Valentin 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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THE THIRSTY MAN (Continued from Page 18) 


gurgle and gulp of mineral water as 
the air rose to the surface like a baby’s 
cry; then the wetness of the water, 
coursing cold and clear down the 
hungry regions of his throat. And yet, 
five minutes later—and sometimes sec¬ 
onds—^ was no better! The want was 
there again. And there was Eunice’s 
funny smile. She laughed when he went 
to the cooler; she laughed when he 
went to the bathroom. She laughed like 
Harriet laughed. Not believing. 

But it was no longer funny to them 
when the El Monte office complained 
Hanley’s office was using a full bottle 
a day! Then it began to hurt. Gring 
had received a curt inter-office memo, 
and they pointed the blame at Hanley. 
They asked him why. “Doctor’s ord¬ 
ers!” he had extemporized with hurried 
fear, and wished he’d learned better 
how to lie. “Sure, Dick. This I under¬ 
stand,” Gring had begun. “But after 
all now ... it does look funny.” The 
puffy face of the Head Accountant 
nodded, grimly. ‘Just afraid you’ll have 
to pay for it.” “And he had walked 
away, his little mind confused and 
puzzled. 

“No one can drink that much wat¬ 
er!” Gring had said. “Just too much 
water for one man to drink!” 

Hanley was interrupted from his 
accountant's game of solitaire by the 
distasteful jangle of a telephone and 
Charlie's voice. The sounds came at 
him down the hall. 

“Hey, Niagara!” Charlie hooted. 
“You’d better attach yourself to the 
company plumbing now! Mineral 
Waters just 'phoned to say their man 
won’t be out this afternoon.” 

Richard Hanley rushed to the hall 
and shook the last precious drop from 
the spigot of the Mineral Waters 


cooler . . . 

They dipped beneath the big white 
underpass at Bakersfield faster than the 
speed limit. At a motel on the out¬ 
skirts of town, Hanley had bought an 
old army blanket and packed it care¬ 
fully around the bottles in the trunk. 
At a liquor store, he bought some gin¬ 
ger ale; he went to a filling station 
restroom . . . 

He drove fast now; past the lumber¬ 
yards and used car lots, the derricks of 
Oildale, the open flat country toward 
Tulare. If they didn’t reach Sequoia 
soon, he knew he’d never make it. He 
felt he was condemning himself to 
death. He had Harrie open him a 
bottle of ginger ale and drank it greed¬ 
ily, spilling the bubbling liquid down 
his shirt and chin. He remembered the 
time he’d gone to the ocean, near San¬ 
ta Monica, to think it over. Maybe 
he’d gone there because he felt at 
home, with a thousand-thousand miles 
of water. Maybe he wanted to die, to 
drown in the billion acres of what he 
needed most . . . 

He recalled his first embarrased 
consultation with the family physician. 
Matheson had given him the usual 
slap on the shoulder and asked if he 
were doing right by Harriet. 

“Not another checkup?” Matheson 
said, in professional joviality. “Why 
you’re my healthiest client!” The doc¬ 
tor chuckled and scratched his head. 
“And don’t tell me it’s the smog. Do 
you know, in the past three weeks—” 

“No,” Hanley said. “That’s not it.” 

The doctor smiled knowingly, nod¬ 
ded to his nurse. “Pat, check on Mr. 
Hendrick’s appointment like a good 
girl . . .” He turned to Hanley when 
the door had closed. “So what is it, 
old man? Can’t keep up the pace with 



Mrs. Hanley? Feeling your age—” 

Not exactly—” Hanley said. He 
looked at his shoes, awkwardly. “You 
see . . . I’m sick.” 

“Ah.” 

“I don’t exactly know how to put 
it.” 

“Well, out with it, man!” 

Richard Hanley ground his teeth 
and looked at his old friend. “John- 
well—I’m just . . . thirsty!” He shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders. “That’s about it. I’m 
very thirsty.” 

Matheson nodded glumly. “It’s bad 
stuff boy. Got to know when to leave 
it alone.” 

“No!” Hanley said, with such sud¬ 
den emphasis that the smile withered 
from the doctor’s face. “I’m just plain 
thirsty. I drink a lot—a great deal— 
of everything. I don’t know what I 
want.” 

“I see.” The doctor made a note. 
Test for diabetes. “Water, mostly?” 

“Yes, of course. But coffee, milk 
everything. It doesn’t help for long.” 

“What seems to quench your thirst 
the most?” 

“Oh, who knows?” Hanley shook 
his head. “Beet juice, maybe. Or sherry 
wine . . . None of it satisfies me.” 

“I see.” Matheson made another 
note. “And what about your kidneys?” 

“I go to the bathroom a lot.” 

“It follows.” The doctor scratched 
his pen to paper once again. “A dark 
business,” he said, smiling. “A very 
dark business, indeed.” 

From there on out, Hanley knew 
that John Matheson would not take 
him seriously. Even so, physically, the 
tests were exhaustive, but revealed 
nothing amiss. Hanley often thought 
it would be a blessing to be diabetic or 
subject to any number of the fevers 
which could explain his need for 
liquids. To have an explanation: any 
explanation. But, unfortunately, Rich¬ 
ard Hanley was a healthy man. His 
need seemed purely mental. 

As Dr. Matheson had put it: “Acci¬ 
dent or no accident, a simple knock on 
the head does not give one a craving 
for papaya juice!” 

That’s why he had gone to the 
psychiatrist. A shameful thing, for a 
grown, successful man to visit a psych¬ 
iatrist! He wondered at what Sam 
Abernathy had told him. The doctor 
had spoken of antagonistic and hostile 
environments, of fixations and blocks 
of man’s emotions. When Hanley had 
said he’s never had the drink to satisfy 
him, the doctor said maybe he’d not 
had enough of anything. Water, 
beer, coffee, milk, cola pop: it was all 
part of the compulsive need for liquids. 
But there was no answer. No satiety. 
For months now, Dr. Abernathy had 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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soothed. “Come on in and hear it 
from here.” Although usually the play 
back was direct to the studio, the 
bandsmen all trooped into the small 
crowded booth where Manchen was 
reversing the tape. It gave off an odd 
jumble of noise, running fast and back¬ 
ward. “Crazy sound,” Bunker said. 
Everyone laughed and relaxed except 
Cano, who looked nervous. Just then, 
Manchen started the playback. It was 
startingly loud in the small booth. The 
piano started heavy, and the others 
played heavy keeping up. Tedesco’s 
guitar choruses sounded mushy. The 
heavy piano caused overtones in the 
vibes whenever Bunker opened the 
pedal. Cano nodded. “It’s too much,” 
he commented. “Got to get it down.” 
“Yeah,” Rogers said. “But don’t tight¬ 
en up. The beat’s fine.” 

The band trooped out silently and 
huddled around Cano at the piano. 
“Let’s get off this for a while,” he 
finally said to Rogers, using the speak¬ 
er system. “We’re tight on it. We’ll do 
‘ Ecstasy’ now.” “Okay,” Rogers ac¬ 
quiesced. “Want a run-through or a 
take?” “Let’s take it,” Cano said. He 
played a few bars, to set the tone and 
tempo and give the band the feel of 
it. “Ready. Quiet,” Valentin said. Rog¬ 
ers read off the new code number. 
“Take One,” he said. The pause had 
settled the band. Cano softened up, 
and the musicians played more subtly. 
In the booth, it still sounded loud, but 
cleaner. Near the end, Aparicio fluffed 
a timbale pickup. Unflustered, Cano 
stopped the band. “Want to hear it 
that far?” Valentin asked. Cano nodded, 
and Manchen played it back over the 
system. At the fluff, everybody laughed. 
“Man, that’s real cool,” Costanza jibed. 
“Okay, guys, let’s do it,” Cano said. 
They were quiet as Rogers again gave 
the code. “Take Two,” he said. Cano 
counted off: “One—two—three—” The 
first note of the arrangement was a 
pickup note from that bar. The band 
swung out; there were no fluffs. “Man, 
that swung!” Costanza said. “Want to 
hear it?” Valentin called from the 
booth. “No, we know that’s good,” 
Bunker said, laughing. The men re¬ 
laxed, listening to the playback, their 
heads rocking in rhythm, their feet 
tapping. “That’s got it,” Cano said. 
Rogers, grinning, held up his hand, 
the thumb and forefinger making an 
“O” in the familar “okay” signal. 

Almost without a break, the now- 
relaxed band went into “Love for 
Sale.” The sound was under control. 
The unison parts went off perfectly. 
Tedesco’s guitar solos were clean and 
sharp. The tune was on tape after two 


tries, and the band took its first ten- 
minute break of the session. Rogers 
was happy with the results so far. 
“Crazy. Crazy sound,” was his verdict. 

Rogers hadn’t had dinner after a 
long day, and some of the bandsmen 
went out to a small coffee shop at the 
corner for sandwiches and coffee, and 
brought back a snack for Rogers. An 
RCA-Victor man brought him some let¬ 
ters to sign. Cano had decided to tape 
the unnamed original next. It was a 
far-out, experimental arrangement, 
whose opening bars sounded almost 
like mariachi, or Mexican hill-billy, 
music, with double-octave spreads on 
the pianos. The complex rhythms and 
progressive chords of later sections 
were developed as the piece progressed, 
and the ending bars were swinging, 
adventurous, hard-driving and cere¬ 
bral. It was a difficult thing to play, 
but precise and beautiful when played 
properly. Everyone anticipated that 
it would be a high-spot of the album. 

After the break, the musicians took 
their chairs. There was none of the hi- 
cle-hi horseplay popularly imagined as 
the setting of a jazz recording session. 
These were competent, serious musi¬ 
cians, professionals, giving all the tech¬ 
nique and sensitivity they could mus¬ 
ter to the job at hand. There was no 
bop talk. There were occasional uses 
of such esoteric terms as “cat,” “cool,” 
“crazy” and “tasty,” which sound nat¬ 
ural when used by musicians but af¬ 
fected when employed by laymen. 
Bunker wore, like Rodgers, a goatee 
and moustache. The others were clean 
shaven and all were conservatively 
dressed and mannered. Cano, Tedesco, 
Aparicio and Reyes are of Latin des¬ 
cent; Costanza looks Italian. Richmond 
has the appearance of a collegian in a 
Brooks Brothers’ ad. A typical zooted 
“hepcat” would have felt embarrassed 
among them. 

Over the address system, after a run- 
through of the progressive arrange¬ 
ment, which wound up swinging solid¬ 
ly, Valentin called out, “How about 
calling it ‘ Buddha's Rock? ” After 
Cano demurred, Rogers said, “Let’s 
make one.” There were the usual pre¬ 
liminaries and the band went into it. 
Cano had set the tempo too far up, and 
it didn’t jell. There were fluffs and 
overtones and at the end the band was 
pressing. There was a moment of si¬ 
lence. “You don’t want to hear it,” 
Rogers said. “Slow it down. Okay, 
Take Two.” Cano counted off a slight¬ 
ly slower tempo, and within eight bars 
the band was hopelessly bogged down. 
Most of the trouble seemed to be with 
the bass, bongos, timbales and drums. 


The rhythms were complicated and 
called for precise execution. Cano 
stopped the band and demonstrated 
on the piano the general idea. “Okay, 
let’s go,” he said, giving Rogers the 
nod. Cano counted off. Take Three 
was it. The piece went off perfectly 
and wound up driving. The bandsmen 
were inspired, finding every subtle 
rhythmic nuance, every tonal color. At 
the end. Bunker, whose part was par¬ 
ticularly difficult, gave a big grin and 
threw his sticks across the room. “I 
fluffed,” Aparicio said. “On that ‘E’ 
pickup.” “Never heard it,” said Cos¬ 
tanza, who was sitting next to him. “I 
did, though,” Aparicio insisted. With 
one accord, the band trooped into the 
engineer’s booth to hear the playback. 
“There’s the fluff,” Aparicio said. 
“Man, that sounded good ” Costanza 
said. “I didn’t notice it,” Cano said. 
“That’s the kind of fluff we like,” 
Vanentin said. Rogers was beaming. He 
got up from his chair and exuberantly 
embraced Cano. “Man, that’s the great¬ 
est!” he assured him. The other musi¬ 
cians, as well as the crew in the engi¬ 
neer’s booth, also were excited. “What 
a sound!” Valentin said. “That’s got it, 
Eddie.” Cano had lost some of his us¬ 
ual placidity. He was grinning happily. 
“I like it,” he said. “Crazy!” Rogers as¬ 
sured him. Even Richmond, the calm¬ 
est of the lot, was happy. “Great 
sound,” he kept saying. He’d done a 
particularly fine job on the side. 
“Tasty, man, tasty!” Bunker said. 
“Hey,” Valentin interposed, “there’s 
your title — ( Algo Sabroso’!” “What’s 
that?” Bunker demanded. “ ‘Algo Sa¬ 
broso’—‘Something Tasty’ in English,” 
Cano said, his eyes lighting. “Yeah— 
that’s it, man!” Agreement was unani¬ 
mous, and Rogers entered the name on 
his charts. 

With “Algo Sabroso” out of the way, 
Cano decided to wind up the session 
with a short and comparatively simple 
arrangement of “What Is This Thing 
Called Love.” It opened with a piano 
introduction, followed in succession by 
the entry of the bass, the bongos, the 
drums, the guitar and, finally, the vi¬ 
braphone. It went out in reverse order. 
For some reason, the piece refused to 
jell. Perhaps there was a letdown after 
the excitement of “Algo Sabroso”; 
perhaps the musicians were a bit tired 
after the concentrated effort of the last 
few hours. It was nearly eleven o’clock. 
The Cole Porter classic sounded flat, 
colorless; there were many small mis¬ 
takes. Bunker, running a rather fast 
phrase, looked disgusted; the vibes 
were lagging. “It’s a drag,” he mut¬ 
tered. Cano looked over his music, 
idly fingering the treble. The musicians 
sat back, resting. One or two lit ciga- 
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explored the most advanced therapeu¬ 
tics of his profession: steam baths and 
shock, stimulant and psychoanalysis. 
Even anaesthesia and hormone injec¬ 
tions were without effect on his con¬ 
dition. 

That was the main reason Hanley 
had decided to follow Dr. Abernathy’s 
advice: the man had suggested a cure! 
No talk of mental institutions or san- 
atoriums. No gossip to the Sunday tab¬ 
loids. Just the quiet confidence that 
Neurologist Abernathy had explored 
Hanley’s mind from before birth to 
maturity and couldn’t find the answer. 
Hanley must try to save himself. 

Sam Abernathy had a cabin at 
Sequoia, quite isolated, which he used 
for the summer months . . . 

Richard Hanley must go on the 
xv agon. 

On twisting mountain roads above 
Visalia, the 1949 sedan churned pain¬ 
fully upwards. For miles now the tem¬ 
perature gauge read HOT; a low fog 
covered each coniferous tree along the 
route with a damp white shroud; inside 
the car it was cold, and Harriet had 
turned up the heater, enough to bother 
Hanley. The radio played with soft 
and nearly inaudible whispers in the 
night, from a Fresno station. Hanley 
turned on his flashlight and read the 
map that Dr. Abernathy had given 
him; it was not far now. He told Har¬ 
riet to drive with care, as the bottles 
in the trunk had begun to clink and 
rattle as they rounded every curve. He 
opened his last bottle of ginger ale 
and sipped it cautiously. Not speaking, 
either of them. 

“Pull over!” he said at last, to Har¬ 
riet. 

“Are you crazy?” She looked at him. 
“On a road like this!” 

“I don’t give a damn about the 
road,” he said. “You can just leave the 
tail lights on.” He wiped his lips. “I 
only want to look at them. That’s all. 
I’m not going to touch them.” 

She pulled the car as close to the 
cliff’s edge as they dared. They both 
got out on the driver’s side, but Har¬ 
riet waited by the door, shivering and 
complaining loudly. Hanley did not 
hear. He opened up the trunk, re¬ 
moved the blanket and looked at his 
bottles with an exhausted kind of re¬ 
lief. None were broken. Fourteen quart 
bottles of water, packed with the fresh 
and orderly neatness of a chocolate 
box. Then he got back in the car. He 
finished his ginger ale. 

“I’ll drive the rest of the way,” he 
said. And he felt the shadows closing 
in . . . 

Now the wet spider feet of night had 


spread their web across the windshield, 
and Hanley’s fingers jerked impatient¬ 
ly at the wiper switch. It took a long 
time to work—with the proper rhythm. 
The long rubber blade first moved 
down, with a creeping kind of slow¬ 
ness, and hovered there. Then it snap¬ 
ped and came back up again, pushing 
the dead bugs before it. And down 
again, and hovered. And snapped. And 
up. 

Down and hovered. Snapped and up. 

Richard Hanley remembered the 
nightmare at their house. The awful 
nights with Harriet. With their 
friends . . . 

“Oh for Chrissake, RichardV* Har¬ 
riet had screamed through the bath¬ 
room door. “Trying to establish a new 
record for cleanlinessT'* 

He gulped and removed his face 
from the shower faucet, the water 
streaming down his neck and limbs. 
“Just a moment, dear!” he called; 
removing the water from his ears. “Al¬ 
most-done now.” 

Every night the same. At first she 
had questioned his nightly shower, 
insisted one shower a day was enough. 

But it was only in the shower—with 
the door locked—that Richard Hanley 
could be himself. The blessed, secret 
moment . . . when the water flowed, 
when the water really flowed, his 
mouth a white-rimmed gaping hole 
about the spigot, the muscles of his jaw 
stretched taut and wide; the sharp fluid 
stings hitting full upon his dulled blue 
eyes; the cascade giving solace to his 
parched and febrile lips; the body 
shudders of relief as the pounds and 
pounds of water filled his aching 
belly. 

He’d want to drink until he almost 
drowned. Because he never had 
enough. He really never had enough. 

Then, of course, there were the 
bridge parties and social calls . . . with 
Sarri Jacobs. With her husband, 
George. With all the others. The hot 
burning smoke of cigarettes, choking 
and drying a man; the needle rays of 
overhead lamplights; the crisp, baked 
playing cards between his fingers; the 
arid, desert expanse of table for his 
hands. . . 

The excuses: the endless excuses! 
The shame a thirsty man must bear. 
And the card players’ eyes that watch 
him. Good friends, very good friends 
. . . who don’t understand at all. 

“Darling, I’m tired. Let’s go home 
now.” 

“A damn fool plan, if you ask me!” 
Harriet said, as she walked into Sam 
Abernathy’s cabin. 

“No one’s asking you, darling,” 


Hanley said. The two of them stood 
there, watching the Model-A pickup 
disappear down the road. With one 
motion, their eyes turned to the wood¬ 
en crate on the table. 

Harriet walked past the crate as 
Hanley shut the cabin door. “Two 
weeks, huh?” 

He turned up the power on his lan¬ 
tern. “Yes,” he said. 

“It won’t work,” she said. She 
looked tired. He watched her pick up 
some sticks and begin to pile them on 
the fireplace stones. “One-a-day,” she 
said, “Just like vitamins.” She laughed, 
shortly. “Got a match?” 

Hanley tossed her the matches, his 
eyes never straying from the crate of 
bottles. He focused his battery beam 
directly on the table. “Go to bed,” he 
said. 

Harriet Hanley yawned. “Guess I 
better—” She pointed to a darkened 
bedroom. “I’ll sleep in there,” she said. 

“All right.” 

Richard Hanley did not go to sleep 
that night. He could not sleep. The 
thirst was painful. 

He watched his bottles. He sat in the 
big chair and knew he’d never make it. 
Fourteen days! No electricity in the 
house, no telephone, no escape ... no 
water. 

No liquids. 

No old man in a Model-A to take 
them back the thirty miles to Kaweak 
and their car. 

He waited the whole night through, 
because an hour seemed to him a night. 
First he drank the cola bottle he’d 
smuggled in his coat—surreptitiously 
and slow. He tried to — think. 

Richard Hanley smiled when he 
remembered Harriet complaining she’d 
have no water for the dishes. One quart 
a day—between them!—for a fortnight. 
It was hard to understand this psychiat¬ 
ric sink-or-swim. Dr. Abernathy had 
thrust him in the wrong pool; the doc¬ 
tor’s pool was dry. 

On an impulse, Hanley raced across 
the room and turned the handle on the 
faucet. Not a drop. He went to the 
bathroom, shut and locked the door. 
Feeling like a criminal in Sam Aber¬ 
nathy’s cabin, he took his old position 
in the bathtub, like a babe at nurse. 
The shower tap gave only an empty 
groan. The toilet did not work. Their 
scheme had been complete. 

He was fevered ... he was thirsty. 

The first bottle was heavy in his 
hands; he carried it gently across the 
room and over to the big chair by the 
fireplace. He sat down, and found the 
bottle shaking in his hands. He drop¬ 
ped the bottle with a wooden thump 
to the floor; he held his hands tight 
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HULA HAM and YAAKA YAM with hot bananas 


"Hitting the hay" in Hawaii hasn't the slightest connection with grass skirts any more, alas a lass! As 
every tourist knows, those lovely hula hips that swing and sway to titillate the "walking sugar" from 
Stateside are now invariably girdled in cellophane. 

When Al Jolson introduced "Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula" at the Winter Garden in New York City, many a 
grampa threw away his cane, headed for the nearest steamship office, and sailed away for the land 
of lei. Now, after a TV view of Harry Owens melodiously huckstering the Islands, every Irving 
itches to wet his new Bikini in the waves of Waikiki. 

Everything changes but babes; and they still like to eat, especially with somebody else doing the 
cooking. Try this feast on your little hibiscus, keep cool with o-ko-le-hoo as the tropic fever 
rises, and remember — the gals don't keep those sarongs up with thumb tacks! 

Shop For 

Center slice of tenderized ham, one inch thick. 

Canned yams, pineapple slices, bananas. 

Brown sugar, dry mustard, curry powder, ginger. 

Gin, bar sugar and canned pineapple juice. 

Make small cuts around the fatty edge of the 
ham slice (to prevent it from curling up) and place 
it in a shallow baking dish. Combine juice from 
can of sliced pineapple and canned yams in a 
blender with a half-cup of brown sugar, a tea¬ 
spoon of mustard, a teaspoon of curry powder, and 
a half-teaspoon of ginger. Pour this over the ham 
slice and bake at 350 degrees for 30 minutes. 

Spoon the liquid over the ham from time to time 
during cooking. Press more brown sugar into the 
ham and sprinkle with curry powder. Then set it 
under the broiler for five minutes, watching care¬ 
fully. 

The yams may be placed around the ham in 
time to heat them through. Dry the pineapple slices 
and brown them in butter on a surface burner. 

Arrange on the ham slice before serving. 

Butter a shallow baking dish and arrange the 
peeled bananas in it. In a 350-degree oven, they 
will bake in 20 minutes. Baste them with melted 
butter and sprinkle with cinnamon and paprika 
half-way through. 

While awaiting this handsome feast and during 
the wild waist show to follow, keep cool with 




Hula Coolers 

Four ounces gin in two tall glasses. 
Finish filling with ice-cold pineapple juice. 
Stir a spoonful of bar sugar in each. 

Pretty them up with straws thrust through 
a slice of lime and/or a cherry. 


Smile From The Isles 

Nanilei and Yoshio, longtime island lovebirds, 
decided they had missed something, so staged a 
grand wedding for themselves, received many gifts, 
and sailed off to Kauai for a honeymoon. 

On their return they were met by assembled rela¬ 
tives shouting greetings from dock to deck. 

"Hey, Nanilei!" shouted one fresh sprout on the 
family tree, "How you like married life?" 

The bride beamed, "Thanks for presents! Same 
difference!" 
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upon his knees to stop the shaking. 

Richard Hanley watched the bottle 
there, the water rocking in it like the 
child in mother’s arms. As the hands 
of a watchman’s clock will tick, his 
fingers moved together, quavering, to¬ 
ward the bulky vessel on the floor. 
Hungrily, he burst the rounded glass 
top upon the sooty fireplace stones; so 
fast indeed did Richard Hanley drink 
the water that he cut his lip on the 
bottle and mixed red with the liquid 
that he fed upon. 

Then the second bottle, swifter yet; 
he did not pause to swallow. 

After the seventh bottle, Hanley 
smiled, the water dripping from his 
teeth. He’d taken caution not to wake 
Harriet; after the first vessel broken 
on the hearth, each subsequent bottle 
had been placed in a row on the floor, 
each a victim to his thirst. 

And the fourteenth bottle seemed 
gone before the first; and he paused, 
his head still heavy with his lust.. 

For a long time Richard Hanley sat 
in the chair. Then he stepped to the 
door, that he might now drink the air. 
Thin mountain winds brushed his 
forehead: they made him forget the 
bottles, they made him thirsty. They 
helped him see the great kettle of the 
watertank upon the hill. He had not 
remembered the precautions men take 
—throwing water to the soil and flames. 
Richard Hanley suppressed a torment¬ 
ed desire to laugh. He climbed the hill, 
first tearing his suit, then stumbling, 
at last falling to the rich brown soil 
around he ancient tank. The wide 
round wheel turned with a defiance 
that burned the skin upon his fingers. 
But when the heavy spigot finally 
opened, Richard Hanley’s hands were 
waiting in the open-palmed gesture of 
his despair; they found themselves cup¬ 
ping a handful of soggy leaves and the 
thin milk line of a bright green spider. 

Then Richard Hanley began to 
laugh, sitting Yogi-like before the emp¬ 
ty watertank, and remembering that he 
was no longer Richard Hanley anyway 
—that another man’s blood now mixed 
with his own, a madman’s plasma. 

Deliberately, he snapped the lantern 
to his side. He walked back down the 
hill, and into the cabin. He waited. 
Then he took the lantern to the bed¬ 
room door. With the timeless patience 
of a black ant voyaging the Gobi des¬ 
ert, Richard Hanley turned the latch. 

The pulse at Harriet’s temple beat 
with a thick regularity beneath the lan¬ 
tern’s single ray. Richard Hanley’s 
tongue found his lips and the briny, 
gamy taste of blood. He walked to the 


bed. Harriet lay peacefully and quiet; 
the rough child’s hair looked soft now, 
as her skin was soft, the blankets gath¬ 
ered loosely on her breast. He found 
her beautiful, he loved her now. Her 
infant hands curled placidly and rested 
on the pillow by her face, the body 
vibrant with her life. One finger 
touched her eyelids, with the care of 
butterflies or moths. Gently, he drew 
a hand across her face and throat, feel¬ 
ing the warm and silken texture of her 
skin, the hot throb of liquid in her 
veins. He leaned down now as if to kiss 
his wife, but she startled him with the 
wide staring of her eyes. 

“Richard,” she said, “what are you 

After a time, he crept slowly from 
the room, in gratitude, feeling his ful¬ 
fillment. Beneath the trees, on the sides 
of the dark hill, Richard Hanley made 
his bed. He scooped the earth about 
him, he made himself a coverlet of 
loam and earth and autumn leaves. 

Richard Hanley awoke with the 
moon next evening and shook the 
crumbs of bed from his chest. Now 
the cut on his lip had cracked and 
opened, and he looked with thoughtful 
curiosity at the bright red drops which 
fell upon his hand. 
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NEW SOUND 

(Continued from Page 63) 

rettes. Rogers came out of the booth. 
“What’s up?” he asked. “This is a nice 
bit. Let’s get it on tape.” “Okay,” Cano 
said. “We’ll run through it again first.” 

Cano began the introduction, in 
which he played a simple, one-handed 
treble phrase; after a couple of bars, 
he fingered a bass counter. It went well, 
with a nice lift. The others came in 
on cue and the tune swung easily. 
Played properly for the first time, it 
was evident that the arrangement was 
effective. There were no fluffs. At the 
end, Cano looked at the band. “Let’s 
do it. Right, huh?” The band got set 
as Rogers cued the tape. “Take Seven,” 
he said. Cano counted off. This time, 
everything fell into place. It was a 
beautifully executed job from end to 
end. When it was over, Rogers called, 
“That did it, fellows. Great!” The 
band listened attentively to the final 
playback. Costanza, grinning, followed 
the beat on his big bongo. “Swings!” 
he said. “Yeah,” Cano agreed. 


Aparicio had packed his timbales 
and departed quietly during the taping 
of the final number, as there was no 
timbale part in the arrangement. Now 
the others straightened ties and don¬ 
ned jackets, lit cigarettes and went 
about packing their instruments. 
Poncher and Rogers came out of the 
control room. “I’m gonna eat, man,” 
Rogers said. “A good night’s work.” It 
was now eleven-twenty. Four sides of 
the twelve-side album had been taped 
successfully, four had been taped at an 
earlier session, and now Rogers and 
Valentin discussed available studio 
time for the final session. The follow¬ 
ing Friday was best for Cano and the 
band. Valentin checked schedules and 
found available time, and the date 
was set. 

“How do you like this piano?” Rog¬ 
ers asked Cano. “Fair. Fair box,” 
Cano said. “I’ve played better, though.” 
“You ought to come out to my place 
one of these nights. I’ve got a concert 
Baldwin, real fine,” Rogers said. “Bring 
Laura.” Laura is Cano’s young and 
pretty wife. “Jeez, I'd like to — but 
when?” Cano said. “I work six nights 
a week and usually gig the seventh.” 
“How about the Vegas date?” Rogers 
asked. “I guess it’s about set,” Cano 
said. Cano had been tapped to open 
a show co-starring Herb Jefferies at 
a big Las Vegas Strip spot. He was 
planning to take along about the same 
group that had just recorded. “Sounds 
real good,” Rogers said. “This album 
— will it be big?” Cano asked him. 
Rogers laughed. “I’m counting on it,” 
he assured Cano. “That new sound — 
if it catches ...” Cano looked at me. 
“What do you think, Joe?” he asked. 

“I liked it fine,” I told him. 

4 



OPERA HIGHTT"-* 

The dissonance can be alarmin’ 
When Don Jose is killing Carmen 
It’s impolite to yawn or nap — 
Keep Escapade upon your lap. 
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escapade's 
choicest 
is the 
choicest 
there 
is 


. . . and it's all gathered together for 
the discriminating Escapader in a beau¬ 
tiful book now on your newsstand. Ail 
of the favorite stories, articles, cartoons 
and pictures from a year of Escapade 
are included in this big and gorgeous 
volume. No Escapader can afford to be 
without Escapade's Choicest! 










